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New Frontiers of Knowledge 
in the Humanities 


OoKING toward this highly propitious occasion,’ looking out of 
my study window in the general direction of Waltham, I might 
have looked to a source of inspiration which has quickened many 
an American scholar. It so happens that my house in Cam- 
bridge is no more than a stone’s throw from Divinity Hall, where 
Emerson delivered his famous address on that very theme — no less 
a theme than man himself, the whole man, thinking and acting in a 
world where nature and idea are at one, and where yesterday emerges 
into today. But if I were to throw a proverbial stone, it would crash 
against the plate-glass windows of the more modern Biological Labo- 
ratories, which impede my view of the old Emersonian structure by 
surrounding it on three sides. On the fourth side it is confronted and, 
of course, overshadowed by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
the Agassiz Museums of Natural History. I sometimes wonder what 
Emerson, who was so fond of parables, would make of this object- 
lesson in containment, which outflanks and exhibits the fragile shell 
of his dream for humanity — and for the humanities — as if it were 
a fossil preserved from some prehistoric epoch. The missing link in 
that scientific quadrangle, a new botanical building, is now under con- 
struction; and, as a consequence, Divinity Avenue has become a dead- 
end street. I refrain from pursuing the further implications of that 
impasse all the more willingly because, at the moment, it seems to be 
under public litigation. 

Our common concern is with frontiers, not barriers: not limiting 
but extending the boundaries of knowledge. This is what the scientist 
seems to be doing, with an almost supersonic rapidity. The social 
scientist, just as soon as he calls himself by that name, has his work 
cut out for him. Whereas the humanist’s field is so vast and vague, so 

* This paper was first presented at the inaugural exercises of the Brandeis Uni- 
versity Graduate School on 15 January 1954. The author was asked to speak on 
behalf of the Humanities in a symposium on ‘Frontiers of Knowledge.’ The other 


speakers and their topics were: Dr Samuel Goudsmid (The Sciences), Professor 


Wolfgang Kohler (The Social Sciences), and Professor Roger Sessions (The Crea- 
tive Arts). 
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centrally located and tangentially defined, that he can never be abso- 
lutely sure where its frontiers lie — or if indeed they are, or should 
be, new. ‘Make it new,’ said the venerable Confucius; but novelty is a 
relative matter in time, as frontiers are relative matters in space. It is 
now two generations since our American frontier, as Frederick Jack- 
son Turner then pointed out, ceased to be a domain of action and be- 
came a concept of history. Perhaps we are less like the pioneering 
frontiersmen than our metaphor flatters us into assuming. We like to 
think we cultivate the virtues of independence, as they truly did in 
shifting for themselves and in mastering their elements. Actually we 
grow more and more dependent, not merely on services or even luxu- 
ries, not merely on labor-saving but thought-saving devices. In prin- 
ciple, we still consider ourselves a hardy mixed breed of rugged indi- 
vidualists. In practice we Americans get smoother every day, and so 
intolerant of nonconformity as to become our own worst enemies. 
Our only hope is our basic intermixture: the tolerance that pluralism 
inspires, the endless contribution of minorities. What, then, could be 
more hopeful than such an undertaking as we are here to welcome? 

Such a discussion as this, pushing through the methodological limits 
toward the speculative horizons of the various disciplines represented, 
seeks common ground in that no-man’s land of Grenzwissenschaft 
which we categorically term the love of wisdom, ‘philosophy.’ It pre- 
supposes an equal belief in the unity of knowledge and in the division 
of labor. It presses somewhat beyond the usual subdivision, when it 
separates the arts from the humanities. But it does well to give special 
recognition to the serious artists — musicians, painters, writers — who 
maintain their standards by joining our faculties, and thereby make 
the academy a conservatory, a studio, a haven for artistic creation. How 
creative they will remain, whether the advance-guard has turned aca- 
demic, what the artist may hazard in turning professor, it is not for a 
mere professor to say. Clearly we stand to profit from daily collabora- 
tion with those who practice the skills we endeavor to analyze. Our 
endeavors, on the other hand, are occasionally sidetracked by a frus- 
trated impulse to create: a kind of Stanislavsky method in criticism 
which identifies the critic too naively with his subject, a rhapsodic mode 
of subjective interpretation which encourages the interpreter to re- 
create works by others in his own image. Hence, with all mutual good 
will, we can avoid contradictions and confusions by distinguishing the 
practical from the analytic approach. So far as the practitioner is en- 
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gaged in innovation or experimentation, he comes closer to the scien- 
tist; but art cannot claim a continuous progress, as science can; it can 
only change, with every permutation making the next step more diffi- 
cult. 

Yet, so far as it accumulates, that accumulation — the very exhaus- 
tion of obvious rhymes and reechoing chords and probable combina- 
tions — increases our knowledge; our systematic study of the arts can 
thus be progressive and, for whatever the term may be worth in this 
connection, scientific. At this point, when we should be securely 
settled within our assigned terrain, one other distinction is likely to 
supervene. This is the largely gratuitous issue raised, by their extreme 
partisans, between criticism and scholarship — or rather, under these 
two titles of respect, the intramural quarrel between an ill-informed 
aestheticism and a narrow-minded antiquarianism. Fortunately for the 
rest of us, there are signs that both sides are conducting a rear-guard 
action. That learning and judgment are interdependent processes, 
rather than mutually exclusive viewpoints, I trust, is one of our premises 
this afternoon. There must, and will, be differences of emphasis; but 
they are no sharper than those which fruitfully exist between funda- 
mental research and applied science, or — in that science regarded as 
an art — between theoretical medicine and medical practice. The prac- 
ticing critic is a sort of clinician, diagnosing, prescribing, and from 
time to time consulting his colleagues, the pathologists — that is to say, 
the scholars. To speak more directly, he must greet and evaluate what 
is new as it comes along; so should all interested and educated persons, 
albeit to a lesser degree. Their education will best have prepared them 
for the challenge of novelty by according them full access to what is 
old, to the rich backlog that has already accumulated and that is most 
appropriately housed in our universities. 

Though it may seem unduly paradoxical to take this backward glance 
at a moment when we should be looking forward, that paradox is 
firmly built into this institution, the latest development of man’s long- 
est tradition. Moreover, it is embodied in our country, the youngest 
child of civilization’s old age, the rather callow heir of all the ages lately 
come into maturity. The great migrations, which have been the ani- 
mating forces of culture, have never stopped since the days of Baby- 
lon; particularly during the last generation, out of the very agonies 
of the old world, America has been able to naturalize many of Europe’s 
finest minds; and our educational institutions have reaped incalculable 
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benefits from the new Diaspora. One may attest these circumstances 
without stepping from this platform. The metamorphosis of the 
United States, from a provincial to a cosmopolitan role, has been com- 
pleted by the mid-twentieth century. However, there is a provincial- 
ity in time which is even more constricting than provinciality in space. 
Its archetypal spokesman, Monsieur Homais, made so frantic an effort 
to ‘keep up with his century’ — the nineteenth — that he survives as 
a byword for all that has dated since then. Montaigne, a more up-to- 
date thinker, reminds us that human nature is diverse and undulating. 
Alas, we do not need to be reminded that personal experience, even 
at its widest and deepest, is limited. To break through the limitations, 
to widen our own perspectives, to deepen our understanding of our- 
selves, we must share the crystallized experiences of mankind, as 
humanism has handed them down to us. 

Viewed in that prospect, which is our retrospect, we are posterity. 
By addressing us, the poets of bygone periods have outspanned those 
periods; in reading them, we bring the dead to life. But we, after all, 
are simply another phase in the collective consciousness of humanity — 
an interim which we, in turn, may transcend by what we communicate 
to the unborn. Thus art is a conquest, as André Malraux has argued. 
For Malraux, who has acted and suffered so poignantly through the 
political and military defeats of our time, art is man’s victory over time 
itself. And Malraux has grandly conceived our culture as a timeless 
and placeless museum, le musée imaginaire, where the masterpieces 
of every school and style are ranged simultaneously. Scientific tech- 
niques, collaborating with humanistic researches, have made possible 
this state of mind through restoration, reproduction, and dissemina- 
tion. Let me add one recent example to the many that Malraux has 
collected with such discriminating eclecticism. The mosaics of Saint 
Sophia, the Christian temple consecrated to Wisdom, have been 
covered during the greater part of the five hundred years since the 
fall of Constantinople. A few years ago their Turkish whitewash was 
expertly removed by a Boston archaeologist, the late Thomas Whitte- 
more. A book has just been published in which these glories of Chris- 
tendom shine forth as colored photographs have never done before. 
Furthermore the editor, André Grabar, a Russian-born Byzantinist 
jointly attached to the Collége de France and Dumbarton Oaks, has 
sent his technicians over six thousand miles to reproduce the other 
major examples of Byzantine mural decoration. To have them, col- 
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located for the first time within the compass of a single volume, is more 
than a recovery; it is a discovery. 

The sages of Byzantium, standing ‘as in the gold mosaic of a wall,’ 
were —to William Butler Yeats — the poet’s singing-masters. Com- 
parably, in transcribing the vision of classical antiquity, the humanist- 
teachers of the Renaissance awakened the genius of their artist-pupils. 
Ordinarily the chance of survival, whether by evolution or resurrec- 
tion, has been better for ideas than for images, since words have not 
had to await the invention of photography — or, for that matter, 
printing — in order to be duplicated and circulated. If our mental 
sphere now seems to be a museum without walls, it has long been a 
library without shelves, where all books coexist in an ideal order 
which such fastidious librarians as T. S. Eliot are constantly rearrang- 
ing. ‘For literature,’ Ernst Robert Curtius has written, ‘all the past is 
present, or can become so.’ It does become so, when Professor Curtius 
demonstrates the continuity of European literature from Homer 
through the Latin Middle Ages to Dante. The ancient and the me- 
diaeval author have both been profoundly studied; but to achieve a 
panoramic overview of so much that lies between them, to trace the 
intercultural relationship in its temporal dimension and its spatial 
orientation, to correlate each documentary or monumental artifact 
against the vertical axis of chronology and the lateral axis of structure, 
this — I believe — is something new under the sun. Just as the histori- 
cal method liberates us from history by enabling us to stand outside 
a given situation, perceiving its lines of connection with larger events, 
so the comparative method enables us to follow an individual process 
of development by bringing together different manifestations which 
have taken similar forms. 

Both of these methods, singly and together, scem to characterize 
the massive syntheses of our leading contemporary humanists. They 
are adumbrated in Sir James Frazer’s protracted footnote to Vergil, 
The Golden Bough, and elaborated in Arnold Toynbee’s Study of 
History, that remarkable sketch of nothing less than the morphology of 
civilization. These two infinitely suggestive and necessarily tentative 
works have been subjected to extensive questioning: it is easy for more 
cautious men to refine upon the tactics pioneers have used in covering 
a broad extent of ground. It is their breadth of outlook, their wealth 
of exemplification, which should be noteworthy; and here we often 
have to recross the line that today connects, instead of dividing, the 
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humanities and the social sciences. We are realizing again that many 
phenomena, which we have tended to view as purely aesthetic, cannot 
really be comprehended unless they are seen in a functional context. 
One may instance the epic, and the solution to the Homeric problem 
that Milman Parry found by living among the Serbo-Croatian bards. 
Anthropology has focused our attention upon the ritual origin and 
the quasi-magical function of the arts; psychology has taught us that 
fantasy is not falsehood but significant distortion of the truth; and 
mythology, as now we recognize, comprises not only outmoded fic- 
tions but the ideologies by which men continue to live. Explorations 
of poetic imagery by the Sorbonne philosopher, Gaston Bachelard, 
point the way toward a vocabulary of symbolism. That indeed would 
help us to fulfill one of Bacon’s most neglected projects for The 
Advancement of Learning: a science of the imagination. 

These instances should indicate, at least, that the imaginary museum 
or universal library need not be a static or dryasdust conception. What 
Bacon called the custody of knowledge is no mean responsibility, and 
the custodian is no mere caretaker; he is rather, in Biblical idiom, a 
Scribe. He must keep up the inventory of extant monuments, as well 
as the catalogue of surviving archives; he must even make room, in his 
cobwebbed storehouses, for the discarded hypotheses of yesterday’s 
science. Only the mind of Spinoza’s God perhaps, under the aspect 
of eternity, could take full cognizance of this encyclopaedic conglom- 
eration of miscellaneous lore. Scholarship is therefore a cooperative 
record, which is always being augmented and corrected. Here and 
there experts apply their respective modes of analysis, and little by 
little this unwieldy collection undergoes a continual revaluation. It is 
the obligation of custodianship to put certain works on exhibition, as 
it were, to put relevant books into circulation. But the stored em- 
barrassment of riches complicates the business of selection. So much 
has been thought and said, and our criteria are so variable, that Matthew 
Arnold himself might falter in picking out the best. It was simpler to 
choose, from Hebrew scriptures or Greek translations, a Pentateuch 
or a Septuagint than it is for latterday Scribes to agree on the Hundred 
Best Books of the world. Happily, no canon is immutable: only the 
other day the irrefragable doctors of Saint John’s College, Annapolis, 
announced that Huckleberry Finn had been promoted to classical 
status — which presumably means that one of the previous hundred 


titles has been demoted to the Apocrypha. 
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Since the perennial question “What is a classic?’ will elicit varying 
responses, we must be ready to raise it again and again; and since there 
are unquestionably more than a hundred great books, it does not make 
much difference which are canonized, so long as the others are kept 
available. This is the heyday of reprints and anthologies, not to speak 
of digests and abridgments. But the literary market is likewise flooded 
with what may be neutrally described as subliterature; and since that 
condition is basically an economic one, it is subject to the operation of 
Gresham’s Law. It may be that a commendable zeal for widespread 
literacy has somehow ended by spreading it too thin, with a resulting 
cultural inflation. The consequences, for better or worse, may be tem- 
porary; for we are moving so quickly into the audio-visual epoch that 
the reading habit itself is seriously jeopardized. The fact that picture- 
magazines are superseding word-magazines may prove to be a blessing 
in disguise, to the extent that the photographs in Life are superior to 
the articles in Time. Television, by catering to demands for popular 
entertainment, journalistic reportage, and domestic utility which have 
been served too exclusively by publishers, may well reduce the effec- 
tual reading public to the proportions of those audiences whom the 
greatest writers were content to address. Meanwhile it is characteristic 
of our technological style of life that even its artistic amenities come 
in the guise of mechanical appliances: notably the phonograph, which 
has so multiplied appreciation heretofore reserved for connoisseurs and 
musicologists. Whatever our problems of cultural production may be, 
we are certainly accomplished consumers. 

Educators have shown a proper interest in the fanfares and flickers 
of these crucial media; some of them have braved its appalling con- 
ventions, without undue compromise and with moderate success. Some 
of the complexities involved in mass-communication, linguistic inter- 
change, and pedagogical semantics have been faced by such ingenious 
experimentalists as I. A. Richards. The university, far from becoming 
a cloister, is all too keenly preoccupied with mundane affairs; scholars, 
under the mounting pressures of anti-intellectualism, apologize for their 
commitments to purer learning; yet their fellow citizens seldom hesi- 
tate to accuse them of irresponsibility. Their answer should be that 
they are doubly — if not triply — responsible. They are answerable 
to the present, yes, both as citizens and as pedagogues, justifying their 
existence to their contemporaries. But they are peculiarly answerable 
to the past and — we must not forget — to the future: their job is the 
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strategic link in that chain of transmission whereby the past is brought 
into the present and whence the present is relayed to the future. In 
this sense, precisely, their post is at the frontier. Too often, it must be 
confessed, those long-range duties are slighted in favor of timeliness, 
popularity, and other more immediate distractions. As between the 
needs of teaching and the claims of research, of course, the balance is 
subtle. We shall not upset it if we concede that, on elementary levels, 
the student comes first; whereas the higher we advance in the educa- 
tional scale, the more the subject-matter is given priority. The peda- 
gogue gradually makes way for the expert. 

We are concerned with higher aims, with the highest. They run 
counter to that current tendency which levels downward, and which 
has so undermined the secondary curriculum that the college must 
teach what students have failed to learn at school: the program some- 
times known as General Education. Then, because our colleges must 
do what in Europe has previously been done by the lycée or the gym- 
nasium, it is our graduate schools which can most aptly be designated 
as our universities. There, at long last, we must not flinch from special- 
ization; nothing else, nothing but obstinate rigor, guarantees profes- 
sional competence; shortcuts are few and prerequisites are many. Most 
specifically, a command of languages, both classical and modern, is 
quite as essential for a humanistic background as mathematics is for a 
scientific one. Such a command can no longer be taken for granted, 
and that is a loss which goes far beyond any particular field. It is part 
of the penalty our society pays for failing to place the same high value 
on intellectual attainments that they hold in European or Jewish tradi- 
tion. On the whole, education follows the patterns set by a nation’s 
typical institutions: in our case, set largely by corporate enterprise, 
along lines inherently less adaptable to the humanities than to other 
fields. The names of powerful industrialists, which once carried preda- 
tory overtones, now convey philanthropic reverberations; and their 
foundations patronize research with the lavishness of Maecenas and 
the discernment of Lord Chesterfield; yet their well-meant attempts 
are understandably dogged by such industrial habits as competition, 
advertisement, and — to cite Louis Dembitz Brandeis — ‘the curse of 
bigness.’ 

In the humanities, if nowhere else, man is still the measure of things. 
His judgment cannot be delegated to committees or teams; his opinions 
cannot be derived from questionnaires or polls; his observations cannot 
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be confined to reports or surveys. He can — protean creature that he 
is — assimilate his personality to his environment; hence he can mas- 
querade, in an age of cybernetics, as an International Business Machine. 
A case in point is the so-called ‘Chaucer Laboratory’ sponsored by the 
University of Chicago, where photostats of the eighty-odd manuscripts 
of The Canterbury Tales were assembled and collated by several gen- 
erations of graduate students under the supervision of two professors.” 
I would not deprecate the validity of recording somewhere, for the 
sake of the record, all the variants of so important and inaccessible a 
text. But a text needs to be edited in order to be read; and the task 
of editing involves choices, which require not only technique and 
training but taste and — let us be candid — also talent. A single edi- 
tor, F. N. Robinson, working independently for almost forty years, 
ticipated most of the Chicago readings; now, revising his Cambridge 
access to no more than a dozen manuscripts, Professor Robinson an- 
ticipated most of the Chicago readings; now, revising his Cambridge 
edition after twenty years, he finds himself obliged to make about two 
hundred changes out of nearly twenty thousand lines; this minimal 
one per cent, a margin rather of doubt than of error, is more than 
counterbalanced by other interpretations in which he has guided the 
later editors. In a word, a word of tribute to my old teacher, there are 
no synthetic substitutes for the devotion and the perception of a trained 
intelligence. 

One of the scholar’s compensations is the privilege of belonging to 
a community of minds, of associating with his intellectual peers. But 
he should not forget that investigation is, by nature, a lonely pursuit; 
that few men, as Melville noted, are comfortable about crossing fron- 
tiers; that the purest satisfaction is the unshared awareness of having 
approached a little nearer to some elusive segment of reality — and 
even this is alloyed by the possibility that it may all turn out to be 
paranoia. Small wonder that so few investigators venture far alone, 
and that so many return to easier assignments and time-serving re- 
wards. If the academic profession is an honorable career, that honor 
is conferred upon it by those to whom it is essentially a calling, a voca- 
tion, or — in Shakespearean phrase — 


a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores. 


* A subsequent case, even more striking in its demonstration that scholarship can- 
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If I may shift back from Shakespeare to Bacon — and, in spite of all 
the arguments by scholarly paranoiacs, it is a genuine shift — I should 
like to quote one of Bacon’s warnings: ‘Whereas the more constant and 
devout kind of professors of any science ought to propound to them- 
selves to make some additions to their science, they convert their labors 
to aspire to certain second prizes . . . and so the patrimony of knowl- 
edge cometh to be sometimes improved, but seldom augmented.’ Some 
of the ways by which these second prizes can be attained, as Bacon 
lists them, have a familiar aspect: hasty compilation, labored interpre- 
tation, championship of fashionable causes. We are prompted to re- 
member the literary activities that attached themselves to the reputa- 
tion of Henry James upon his centennial a decade ago. At that date 
Leon Edel was in the army; though he had already devoted some fif- 
teen years to the disinterested study of James’s life and work, though 
he was characteristically generous in sharing his detailed information 
with those who were hustling into print, he did not begin to publish 
his own biography until last year. Its first volume is enough to estab- 
lish the clear authority of patient documentation, experienced insight, 
and a respect for the nuances of human individuality worthy of James 
himself. If the second and third volumes live up to this standard, Mr 
Edel will have gained a rare first prize. He will have expounded anew 
the lesson of his master: ‘Be generous and delicate and pursue the prize.’ 

That ultimate goal, I suspect, is not knowledge but wisdom —a 
matter which is obviously beyond my scope. Though we are told by 
Job that the price of wisdom is above rubies, rubies would seem to be 
more highly valued in this world. But not in the long run: in the 
grimly pragmatic tests of the European nineteen-thirties, intellect 
proved more transportable than property. One of the world’s great 
centers of erudition, the Warburg Institute, was transplanted from 
Hamburg to London University. There, in the Imperial Buildings at 
South Kensington, I had the pleasure of visiting last spring. I was 
taken through the four enormous rooms that shelter the Institute’s 
Faustian library, vastly enlarged but according to plans laid out for 
the original Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliothek of that brilliant poly- 
math, Aby Warburg. The books in the first room deal with the reli- 
gions, the philosophies, the dawning sciences, the systems invoked by 
mankind to explain the universe to itself. The next three rooms, in 


not depend on mechanical processes, is the Yale facsimile edition of the Shakespeare 
First Folio. 
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overwhelming succession, contain history, the chronicle of man’s secu- 
lar behavior; then literature, the testament of his many-sided intro- 
spection; and finally the plastic arts, the mirror of his sensuous appre- 
hension. One feels, in traversing this sequence, like a neophyte under- 
going an initiation into the aggregate memories of a ubiquitous tribe. 
One witnesses, in the gifted group of cultural historians who have 
accompanied and animated this far-ranging project, the survivals, the 
continuities, the transmigrations of culture itself. And the emergent 
reaction is a renewal of our confident belief that images persist and 
ideas endure, just as the Law and its commentaries outlive the Ghetto 
and the concentration camp. 


Harry Levin 








The German Princess; or, Mary Carleton 
in Fact and Fiction 


EVERAL years ago Professor Ernest Bernbaum demonstrated 
that the numerous journalistic accounts of the activities of Mary 
Carleton, the self-styled ‘German Princess’ who was hanged at 
Tyburn in 1673, are of considerable importance in the develop- 
ment of the kind of realistic fiction later written by Defoe. Bernbaum 
listed twenty works and editions of works relating to Mary, though of 
these he had seen only twelve. Certain that the remaining eight had 
once existed, he bracketed their titles. Six of the pieces he was unable 
to locate have since turned up in various libraries, including three at 
Harvard, of which two are not known elsewhere. In addition, five 
pamphlets totally unknown to Bernbaum have come to light, of which 
four are at Harvard, two of them in apparently unique copies.’ This new 
material in no way invalidates Bernbaum’s thesis; it does, however, help 
to solve some of the bibliographical and chronological problems that 
beset his study and to correct some of his unavoidable errors. I shall dis- 
cuss the works about Mary in the order of their publication, insofar as 
that order can be established. But first a word about the lady herself. 
Mary’s origins, like those of most criminals, are somewhat dim. The 
publications about her are either so patently fictitious or so frankly 
vituperative that getting at the facts of her early life is difficult. John 
Carleton, her best-known victim and bitterest enemy, made extensive 
researches into her past; and, while his style is hardly that of the im- 
partial biographer, he did document some of his statements with letters 
and excerpts from court records. He discovered that she was born at 
Canterbury, probably about 1635, the daughter of Thomas Moders, 
but was brought up in the household of Richard Ford, a Canterbury 
musician. Her first brush with the law occurred in 1660 when she was 
tried at Dover for having married Thomas Day, a surgeon of that city, 
while her first husband, a Canterbury shoemaker named Thomas Sted- 
*The Mary Carleton Narratives (Cambridge, Mass., 1914). 
*The subjoined Appendix lists all the known seventeenth-century works about 


Mary Carleton, distinguishes between those which Bernbaum had seen and those 
which he had not, and gives the present location of copies. 
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man who had gone to Dunkirk as a soldier, was still living. Saying that 
she had received word of Stedman’s death, Mary pleaded not guilty to 
the charge of bigamy. She was released with a reprimand: the court 
merely ordered her either to produce proof of Stedman’s death or to 
stop living with Day. There was also present at the trial a bricklayer, 
one Billing, who had brought with him a parson and a clerk as wit- 
nesses that he too had once married her, but for some reason his case 
was not even heard.* Mary had a way with judges and juries. But she 
was also a recidivist, for in 1663 she again faced charges of bigamy. The 
events leading up to her second trial involved a double imposture so 
unlikely and so amusing that no apology need be made for relating them 
in some detail. Here is a ready-made plot for a costume novelist or a 
period dramatist.* 

The story begins with Mary’s arrival at Billingsgate on the Gravesend 
barge early in a morning during the last week of March, 1663." Al- 
though no one can say exactly where she was coming from, the ac- 
counts she later gave of the tribulations in Germany that drove her to 
seek refuge in England may be dismissed as pure fantasy. She seems 
to have had no notion of what she intended to do in London, but what- 
ever she were to undertake she could be certain of success, since she 
had all the equipment an adventuress needs in any age: false jewelry, 
good clothes, a quick wit, and, if the frontispiece of her Case can be 
trusted, a very bold sort of beauty. With a parson whom she had picked 
up on the barge, she entered the Exchange Tavern in the Poultry, 
which was open early to allow some workmen to make repairs. Mr 
King, the proprietor, was counting farthings in the bar. He served his 
customers and then ejected the parson, whose conduct had become 
scandalously amorous. He soon succumbed to the lady’s charm him- 
self, and, seeing that she appeared weary, he invited her to stay at the 
Exchange. Mr and Mrs King, who seem to have been remarkably 
gullible innkeepers, believed Mary when she told them that she was 


* The Ultimum Vale of Jobn Carleton (1663), pp. 14, 33-36. 

* The ensuing six paragraphs are based on the accounts in An Historicall Narrative 
of the German Princess (1663), pp. 7-13; The Case of Madam Mary Carleton (1663), 
sigs. C8v-E1; The Replication . . . Written by Jobn Carleton (1663), pp. 1-8; and 
Carleton’s Ultimum Vale, pp. 1-11, 20-40. The two first-mentioned works give 
Mary’s version of the story, which does not agree in all points with Carleton’s. Most 
of the discrepancies, however, are discussed in the text. 

*Bernbaum, following the Historicall Narrative, says that she arrived on the 31st; 
but Carleton, Replication, p. 3, remarks that he first met her on the 25th. 
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Henrietta Maria de Woolway, the nineteen-year-old daughter of an 
earl in Cologne who was trying to force her to marry an eighty-year 
old count. Agents, she said, were trailing her, and so the Kings agreed 
to protect her from them while she awaited the arrival of funds from 
her estates in Germany. According to Mary, they kept her a close 
prisoner and even paid two hundred pounds in hush money to a person 
who came to the inn making inquiries about a German noblewoman. 
Whether they paid this sum or not, there is no question that they re- 
garded Mary as a very valuable windfall. 

But what were they to do with her? At this point the double im- 
posture begins. Mrs King had a brother John Carleton, a scrivener at 
the Middle Temple. He dined with his relatives when his business took 
him to the neighborhood of the Exchange. There he met Mary and 
listened to her anecdote about Charles II, who had complimented her 
on her moles and warts while he had been in exile in Germany. The 
next time Carleton called he arrived in a coach with two footmen who 
addressed him as ‘My Lord.’ Mrs King explained that he had been 
disguised on his former visit; and, when Mary asked whether his father 
were really an earl, she replied that he was indeed a person of great 
honor. Carleton later denied that he had pretended to be a lord and 
had courted her in a great equipage, yet he admitted that she had ‘drol- 
lingly put a name on me, which with the title of (My) before it, she 
often called me,’ and he made no mention of having disillusioned her. 
The distribution of innocence and guilt in such cases is a nice question. 
For both parties, the wish was probably father to the thought. Both 
appear to have been rabid social climbers, and the spectacle of their 
ascent up the half-sawed rungs is correspondingly rewarding to the 
onlooker. Carleton’s loud howls when the ladder broke prove that he 
had been gulled, but possibly we insult Mary’s intelligence by assuming 
that she had also been taken in, even at first. She may have been able to 
recognize an English lord, whereas her victims could have had little 
knowledge of German princesses, especially one who must be guarded 
from all other Germans. 

Whetted by forged letters from ‘Wilhalme Breant,’ Mary’s German 
steward who alluded casually to the large sums being dispatched to her, 
Carleton wooed Mary passionately for the next three weeks. Mary 
never denied receiving these letters, but later explained them as ‘meerly 
Cyphers, and under those terms of Moneys, &c. an account was given 
of another affair at home.’ Carleton, always pretending that he was more 
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interested in her person than in her fortune, matched her lies by dis- 
coursing, according to Mary, of ‘the delights and stateliness of his 
Lands and houses, the game of his Parks, the largeness of his stables.’ 
He afterwards denied having made any such pretensions, though he did 
admit to having claimed ‘a younger Brothers Portion . . . a Circum- 
stance I thought material to try her fancy.’ Throughout the narratives 
one finds considerable agreement about what was said and done; the 
quarrel almost always concerns the interpretation of actions and 
speeches and the degree of the pretension. For instance, both sides 
agree that Mary and Mrs King were soon addressing each other as 
‘cousin’ and ‘sister,’ but they disagree on the question of who initiated 
these terms of address. 

Matters came to a climax about Easter. Early in the week Mary had 
a sham fainting fit, during which she cried out for her governess and 
her German maid. On Thursday and Friday she visited Carleton’s 
mother, who importuned her to save her son’s life by marrying him. 
On Saturday she received two juicy letters that she had dictated to 
herself at a scrivener’s: one from her ‘steward’ and the other from her 
‘governess,’ who wrote that the Holy Roman emperor and the king of 
France were both raising a hue and cry for her. Mary said afterwards 
that Carleton had intercepted these letters; he insisted that she had ex- 
hibited them to him. At any rate, he saw them, and they drove him 
and his family to desperate measures. That evening, wearing all her 
jewels and a wedding dress that the tailor had just delivered, she re- 
sisted the combined demands of the Kings, Carleton’s parents, and all 
their friends that she wed John. The siege was raised at midnight, but 
the next morning the clan again foregathered and in three coaches 
drove to the Church of St Bartholomew in Smithfield. Mary remarked 
naively that she thought they were going to hear the Easter music in 
St Paul’s. Instead she found herself unexpectedly at her own third (or 
was it her fourth?) wedding. After a two-day honeymoon at Barnet, 
the couple returned to town and were married a second time with a 
license. 

The imposture lasted only two weeks longer. The newlyweds set 
up housekeeping on an elaborate scale in Durham Yard, and Carleton 
gave out in the coffeehouses that he had married a huge fortune, as 
much as eight hundred pounds per annum. Later he grumbled that his 
expenses had been as ‘high as her pretences.’ Tradesmen flocked for 
their custom; the curious — among them Pepys — came to view the 
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bride and to go away speculating on her authenticity. Mary could 
afterwards boast that she had twice ridden in Lady Bludworth’s coach 
in Hyde Park, her ladyship even giving her the place of honor on the 
right. Meanwhile, money not arriving out of Germany, Carleton be- 
gan to wonder who was to pay all the bills, for by his standards Mary 
proved very extravagant. When some musicians gathered under their 
balcony early one morning to play them up, she flung so many coins 
that he had to chide her prodigality. He claimed afterwards that her 
stepfather, the Canterbury fiddler, had been the leader of the orchestra! 
He was further troubled by rumors that his wife was not a genuine 
princess. She quieted his fears with a monstrous lie, that if she had been 
a boy she should have been heir to the throne of Denmark. But Carle- 
ton’s father, who had helped promote the match, was not so easily 
satisfied. He felt that it was time for some return from his investment, 
and he kept urging her to sign the papers he had had drawn up trans- 
ferring all her property to his son. He might have saved his breath, 
for Mary’s exposure was imminent. King, apparently prompted by 
the rumors, wrote to Dover for information about her. On 5 May he 
received an answer that led him to have her arrested on the follow- 
ing day. 

At this point Mary’s narrative becomes, understandably enough, 
vague; she merely says that she was called cheat and harlot, despoiled 
of her finery, and dragged from her lodgings by warrant. Carleton, 
however, is most circumstantial. He enumerates all the witnesses who 
came to confront her: a Dover landlady with whom she had lived 
while married to Day; the bridesmaid at the ceremony of her marriage 
with Day; a shoemaker who had labored with her first husband, Sted- 
man; a woman who had once been a fellow lodger with her at the 
Feathers Tavern in Paternoster Row, where she had cheated a mercer 
of silks and satins and had almost married him. Most important, there 
appeared a Mrs Williams, the wife of a master of a Barbados ship, who 
identified Mary as a recent passenger on that ship. She further claimed 
that Mary had cheated her husband of fifty pounds and had subse- 
quently been confined in Dover Castle. Although Mary seems to have 
retained enough aplomb to defy all these witnesses, she could not resist 
arrest. Her beauty, Carleton’s anger, and the discrepancy between 
their actual condition and the state in which they had been living com- 
bined to make their case the talk of the town. 

While Mary was still confined, first in the Gatehouse at Westminster 
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and then in Newgate, enterprising publishers and hack writers made 
capital of the scandal. Bernbaum discovered what seems to be the earli- 
est mention of her in print, a burlesque report without the names of 
the principals in the facetious news-pamphlet The Man in the Moon 
for 12 May, six days after her arrest. It ridiculed Carleton as ‘some 
poor Clark’ gulled by ‘an Impudent piece of Mortality.’° About the 
same time another scurrilous attack was made on the couple in a 
pamphlet, now lost, entitled The Lawyers Clarke Trappan’d by the 
Crafty Whore of Canterbury." Mary, who seems always to have wel- 
comed publicity however unsavory, immediately anthorized a hack to 
produce an answer that was called A Vindication of a Distressed Lady. 
A pamphlet now at Harvard and hitherto undescribed, the Vindica- 
tion is important for two reasons: from it the contents of the lost libel 
can be reconstructed, and in it Mary began to fabricate her elaborate 
defense. The lost work had called her ‘a Fidlers daughter of Canter- 
bury,’ an extraction which she indignantly denies in the Vindication, 
though she is not yet ready to identify her ‘Honourable Family.’ * It 
also had accused her of having married a fiddler of Dover and a shoe- 
maker of Canterbury (the confusion is understandable), of having 
cheated a vintner of sixty pounds and a French merchant of rings and 
jewels, of having been confined to Newgate for these and other crimes, 
and finally of having escaped when about to be transported to Barbados. 
Instead of giving detailed answers to these charges, the Vindication 
gives Mary’s version of the events leading to her arrest. 

The Vindication was promptly answered by Carleton’s Replica- 
tion, an eight-page pamphlet in which he attempted to deal not only 
with Mary but also, according to the title-page, with his other de- 
tractors. Bernbaum, who had not seen the pamphlet, assumed that it 
was issued after the trial; ° but in his preface Carleton says, ‘Neither 
shall I go about to vindicate my self much (for that the Law will do) 
or greatly to vilifie her.’ ‘I could pitty her rather than punish her,’ he 
also remarks; ‘and yet the Law must punish her.’ *® After the law had 
failed him, he did vindicate himself and vilify her in his Ultimum Vale. 
But in the meantime he assumed the part of an injured philosopher. He 

*The Man in the Moon, Discovering a World of Knavery (1663), pp. 14-15. 

"Frank W. Chandler, The Literature of Roguery (Boston, 1907), I, 149, speaks 
of this pamphlet as though he had seen it. 

* A Vindication of a Distressed Lady (1663), p. 3. 


* Mary Carleton Narratives, p. 19. 
* Replication, pp. 2, 6. 
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begins the Replication on a lofty note: ‘Marriage is my Theam, and I 
cannot but look at Happiness, and I think it is a very great Blessing, 
when the hand of Providence bestows on Mortals, a suitable conjunc- 
tion of Vertuous and Good Conditions in Wed-lock, without which 
parity none can be really happy therein.’ ** And he continues in this 
pretentious vein, harping on his own righteousness, citing Adam and 
Menelaus as injured husbands whose cases parallel his own, and marvel- 
ing at Mary’s turpitude, though always in the most general terms. 

Despite its unconvincing, pompous manner, Carleton’s Replication 
was immediately stolen and reprinted under the misleading title The 
Articles and Charge of Impeachment against the German Lady. The 
Articles is an eight-page pamphlet, with only seventeen lines at the be- 
ginning and nine at the end that do not appear in the Replication. 
Though the title promises shocking revelations, the added material tells 
nothing new about the charge against Mary. The work as a whole, 
however, is interesting because it swells the list and thereby shows an- 
other printer and publisher turning the scandal to profit. G. Win- 
nam, who is named on the title-page as the publisher, is known only 
from this pamphlet.” Such, then, were the publications before Mary’s 
trial on 4 June 1663. 

Mary’s second trial for bigamy was a repetition of the first. She 
brazenly outfaced the single witness produced against her by Carleton 
and his father. He claimed to have been present at her marriage with 
Stedman, but it was his word against hers, and the chivalrous jury ac- 
quitted her while the spectators applauded. Carleton’s failure to pro- 
duce in court some of the people who had appeared at the time of 
Mary’s exposure is puzzling. Billing, the bricklayer who had appeared 
at the earlier trial, did not even get into the courtroom this time. Now 
almost blind, he had gone to Newgate looking for Mary, but had been 
unable to identify her.** There must have been several accounts of 
this trial published, but apparently only three are now known: The 
Arraignment, Tryal and Examination of Mary Moders, The Great 
Tryall and Arraignment of the Late Distressed Lady, and A True Ac- 
count of the Tryal of Mrs. Mary Carlton. Bernbaum, who saw only the 
Arraignment and the Great Tryall, demonstrates that of the two the 


™ Replication, p. 3. 

* Henry R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the Booksellers and Printers . . . from 1641 
to 1667 (London, 1907), p. 196. 

* The Arraignment, Tryal and Examination of Mary Moders (1663), p. 13. 
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former contains the more accurate report."* The newly discovered 
True Account reproduces, probably with embellishments, Mary’s 
eloquent plea that convinced the court of her innocence. In the list 
appended to this study I have bracketed the titles of two other pamph- 
lets about the trial that were known to W. C. Hazlitt but that I cannot 
locate.** One of them appears to be merely another copy of the True 
Account with a variant title-page. 

Of considerably more interest than the reports of the trial are the 
subsequent works in which Carleton and Mary attacked each other 
and justified their actions to the public. There had been one round 
before the trial, Mary’s Vindication and Carleton’s Replication, but 
both combatants had been careful not to say anything in them that 
might injure their case still pending. Once cleared of the charge of 
bigamy, Mary immediately gratified her public by publishing her His- 
toricall Narrative, the preface to which is dated 12 June, just six days 
after her acquittal. This booklet, clearly the work of a hack, contains 
first an introduction in the same lofty tone as Carleton’s Replication, 
then a detailed narrative of her meeting with, courtship by, and mar- 
riage to Carleton, and finally an account of the trial. It closes with an 
appeal to the reader to make up his own mind about the facts therein 
related. The enraged Carleton seems to have started at once penning 
an answer, but before he could get it to the press he complained that 
he was ‘encountred again with another execrable Volumne in Octavo, 
that goeth under her name, Entituled, The Case of Madam Mary 
Carleton.’** Mary managed to have two defenses published before 
Carleton could open his mouth; her Case was registered on 26 June,"" 
eleven days before 7 July, the date of the ‘Epistle’ heading Carleton’s 
Ultimum Vale. Bernbaum did not see a copy of the Case, though he 
knew of it and was able to reconstruct much of its contents from a later 
work based on it, The Life and Character of Mrs. Mary Moders, 1732. 

The three polemics written by Mary’s hack are among the most 
interesting and amusing of all the Mary Carleton narratives. The 
Vindication reads like the summary of a novel, as indeed it is, since 
after the trial Mary had it expanded into the Narrative; the Narrative, 


* Mary Carleton Narratives, pp. 27-31. 

“Third and Final Series of Bibliographical Collections and Notes on Early 
English Literature (London, 1887), p. 30. 

** Ultimum Vale, p. 41. 

* 4 Transcript of the Registers of the Worshipful Company of Stationers; from 
1640-1708 A.D. (London, 1913-14), Il, 324. 
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in turn, was woven into the Case, a work which is largely fictional. As 
the story grew, it acquired concrete detail, more attention to motiva- 
tion of the characters, dialogue — in short, many of the elements of 
fiction. Carleton’s pamphlets are dull and whining in comparison. A 
note of wearied resignation is detectable in them. ‘I cannot imagine,’ 
he complains with more indignation than knowledge of the after life, 
‘whose Wife she will be at the Resurrection.’ ** Carleton wrote merely 
to set the record straight, while she sought to advertise herself; and al- 
though he wrote last, she manages to have the last word. To Carleton’s 
insulting remark that ‘a full Narrative of [her] innumerable cursed 
actions would fill a Volumn of the best part of 500 quires’ ** she was 
ready with the smug reply, “To deceive the deceiver, is no deceit.’ 

The dirty linen displayed in these narratives did not go unobserved 
in that censorious and satirical age. Two lampoons on the antics of 
Carleton and Mary survive from the period after the trial: Vercin- 
getorixa and The Westminster Wedding. Bernbaum saw neither of 
them, though he encountered a reference to the latter in The Life and 
Character of Mrs. Mary Moders, in which Mary is made to mention 
‘the Ribaldry of some pitiful Poetry, intitled A Westminster Wed- 
ding.’ ** When he came across some burlesque lines quoted in Francis 
Kirkman’s The Counterfeit Lady, he assumed that they were part of 
the Wedding.” The 194 lines that Kirkman quoted, however, are 
from Vercingetorixa, a crude libel consisting of more than 500 hudi- 
brastic couplets, written, according to the title-page, by ‘F. B. Gent.’ 
The rarity of Vercingetorixa is its chief claim to our attention. It re- 
lates the adventures of Carleton and Mary down to the discovery of 
the imposture and concludes with a promise of more to come: 


But stay, my Muse, now hand is in, 

Ore Boots and Shooes; thou’lt never lin, 
Though thou be grown as dull and weary 
As Sculler at the Laboring Ferry: 

So cease at present, and let end, 

For this time working feet befriend, 

Till second part in Canto quaint 


* Ultimum Vale, p. 32. 

* Ultimum Vale, p. 37. 

” Case, sig. Cr1v. 

“ The Life and Character of Mrs. Mary Moders (1732), p. 70, quoting from a 
work that Bernbaum did not see, Mary’s Case, sig. Gsv. 

* Mary Carleton Narratives, p. 18. 
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Shall write of Princess close restraint; 
How long in prison she did stay, 

And who for Liberty made way; 

How she was brought ’fore Learned Bench, 
And treated like her self, (not Wench) 
And how she in most learned guise 
Defence did make, (to those are wise) 
Pleading her Cause like fluent Cato, 
Or Advocate with a bald Pate-o; 

And was with great applause acquitted, 
And Father, Son, and all out-witted. 
This shall be sung in the next Part, 

As second course to cheer your heart.” 


Since the foregoing is a representative example of F. B.’s wit, the loss 
of the promised sequel, if it was ever written, is hardly to be regretted. 

Of equally slight literary value is the other lampoon, The West- 
minster Wedding. It is a broadside ballad, the unique exemplar of 
which is preserved in the Douce Collection and has been reprinted in 
The Roxburghe Ballads.* It is made up of eight four-line stanzas, to be 
sung to the well-known tune of The Spanish Lady. 

The chronological position of the Wedding and Vercingetorixa in 
my list is by no means certain. Neither was registered, but their con- 
tents show that they were both published after the trial. We can say 
definitely that the Wedding came out before the Case because the latter 
refers to it by title as ‘thé Ribaldry of some pitiful Poetry,’ * but 
whether it appeared before or after the Historicall Narrative cannot be 
determined. Probably they were published about the same time, im- 
mediately after the trial. The final stanza of the Wedding refers to the 
feud Carleton and Mary had been carrying on in print, but it could be 
alluding to the earlier Vindication and Replication. From a bit of in- 
ternal evidence Vercingetorixa can be shown also to have preceded the 
Case, though its position in the list with respect to the W edding and the 
Historicall Narrative is not clear. The lampoon made a lewd play on 
Mary’s alias; it insisted that she had given her name as ‘Vulva, from 
de Vulva born.’*” Mary’s press agent thought it necessary to comment 
on this libel. He has her say, ‘By this time they had obtained my Name 


” Vercingetorixa (1663), sig. G1. 

“Ed. Joseph W. Ebsworth, VII (Hertford, 1893), 230. 
* Case, sig. Gsv. 

” Vercingetorixa, sig. Civ. 
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from me, viz. Maria de Wolway, which passage also hath suffered by 
another leuder Imposture, and allusory sound of De Vulva: in the lan- 
guage of which I am better versed, then to pick out no civiler and ele- 
ganter impress.’ ** Her cause would have been better served had Mary’s 
hack left this matter in decent obscurity. 

There remains to be mentioned only one other publication about 
Mary in 1663, a crude comedy by Thomas Porter called A Witty 
Combat. Bernbaum, who says everything necessary about this play, 
explained the statement on the title-page that it was ‘Acted by Persons 
of Quality in Whitson-week’ (7-13 June 1663) as merely an ironical 
reference to Carleton and Mary; he felt that had it been acted during 
Whitsuntide some mention of it would have been made in the Case 
and the Ultimum Vale, both published after June 13." This argument 
seems convincing, though there is just a chance that Mary’s ghost 
writer was referring to the play in the Case when he tried to dispel 
some rumors about her, among others that she intended to become an 
actress.”° 

Mary was to carry on scandalously for another ten years, but there 
is nothing in her subsequent career so interesting as the Carleton epi- 
sode. Immediately after her trial she took lodgings in Fuller’s Rents, 
where many of the beau monde visited her.*” Understandably enough, 
her gestures toward reconciliation with Carleton came to nothing; he 
was impervious to her offers of the ‘Westphalia Hams’ running in her 
forests and the “Baccharach grapes’ ripening in her vineyards.” Once 
he encountered her on the street, and, knowing that her attempts to 
retrieve her jewels from his father had failed, he asked her how she 
lived so high. She allegedly replied that she ‘was cryed up for a Wit, 
and by her Wit Coaxed her Visitors and so got money enough.’ *” She 
must have had friends and perhaps accomplices: the scrivener who had 
forged her letters, for instance, or the woman who had testified about 
the bricklayer at her trial. We know that in the following year she 
finally dropped her pretenses. She then acted somewhat unsuccessfully 
in a production of Porter’s comedy, now renamed The German Prin- 


* Case, sigs. Crrv—C12. 

* Mary Carleton Narratives, pp. 25-26. 
* Case, sig. G6v. 

” Case, sigs. Fro, A3. 

* Case, sig. Go. 

* Ultimum Vale, p. 39. 
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cess.* Bernbaum observes that this play recalls the Elizabethan prac- 
tice of dramatizing sensational contemporary events. But it also may 
be an early instance of a not uncommon modern phenomenon, the 
appearance as ‘entertainers’ of notorious persons, such as acquitted 
hatchet murderers or those who have undergone radical surgery. 

For her life between 1664 and 1673 we have to rely chiefly on the 
publications in the latter year, when Mary again made noise in the 
world. Only one pamphlet is known from this interval, News from 
Jamaica, 1671.** Mary had been transported to Jamaica in February, 
1671, for theft; the News purports to be a letter ‘to her fellow Collegi- 
ates and Friends in New-Gate’ describing her reception in the colony. 
Its tone is satirical, and what it has to say of her activities is vague. For 
these reasons I suspect that it was a journalistic hoax originating in 
England rather than in Jamaica. In 1672 Mary slunk back to England, 
and in December of that year she was arrested for stealing pieces of 
silver plate. She pleaded guilty, received the comforts of religion, and 
died on the gallows in January, 1673. And once more she provided 
good copy for the popular press. 

The publications during Mary’s second brief period of notoriety in- 
extricably mingle fact and fiction; hence they furnish the main evi- 
dence for Bernbaum’s contention that the writing of novels gained 
great impetus from the attempts of journalists to tell Mary’s complete 
story. Bernbaum had available four works about Mary published in 
1673, but he could also postulate the existence and reconstruct the con- 
tents of three others, whose titles he placed in brackets.*° Two of these 
lost works have since turned up, and in addition a hitherto undescribed 
pamphlet, as well as a variant issue of one of the works available to 
Bernbaum. Copies of all but one of these additions to the list are at 
Harvard, one of them apparently unique, as inspection of the Appendix 
will show. 

The first printer to publicize Mary’s inglorious end was probably 
Philip Brooksby, who issued a short biography called Memories of the 
Life of the Famous Madam Charlton and a satirical broadside in verse, 


* Mary Carleton Narratives, p. 26. 

* A copy, offered for sale while this article was in proof, is now in the New York 
Public Library. The work had previously been known only from Hazlitt, though its 
text had been available in the reprinting in The Memoires of Mary Carleton (1673), 
PP- 55-64. 

* Mary Carleton Narratives, p. 11. 
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Some Luck Some Wit, based on the Memories. Bernbaum’s statement 
that the Memories was published ‘probably in December, 1672’ is 
puzzling, for the work itself mentions her death sentence on 17 Janu- 
ary 1672/3,°" though it does not fulfill the promise on the title-page to 
describe her death. It must have come out during the five days be- 
tween her sentence and her execution. The impulse to fictionize 
Mary’s life even before her death appears in the account the Mem- 
ories gives of the Carleton episode; for instance, it has her arriving at 
the Exchange Tavern accompanied by a maid. The description of the 
trial for bigamy is also garbled. In addition to remaking this old ma- 
terial, the Memories gave the public three new anecdotes about tricks 
Mary had played on a tailor in France, a jeweler in Holland, and an 
apothecary in England. Some Luck Some Wit alludes to the same three 
pranks and mentions a fourth, the gulling of a limner. From now on 
most of the accretions to Mary’s legend take the form of anecdotes de- 
scribing her high jinks. It is of course impossible to vouch for their 
truth. 

One of the newly discovered pamphlets, An Exact and True Rela- 
tion of . . . Mary Carleton, is probably coeval with the two works 
just discussed. After a moralizing introduction it gives what seems to 
be the only accurate account extant of Mary’s last trial. On her first 
day in court she pleaded guilty to the charge of returning from trans- 
portation, but hinted that extenuating circumstances might cause the 
court to forgive her. When asked to be more specific, she replied that 
she desired time — presumably to concoct a story. The next day she 
divulged an improbable tale about a mutiny she had forestalled on the 
way out to Jamaica, an act which, she said, put her ‘so much in favour 
with the Master of the Ship and the Governour of Jamaica . . . that 
she was set at liberty to go where she pleased.’ ** The court was not 
impressed, and when several indictments for robbery were brought in, 
it quickly passed sentence. Having pleaded her belly in vain, she was 
taken to Newgate to await execution. The Relation ends with an anec- 
dote describing how Mary had once cheated a watchmaker. 

Two publications followed hard on Mary’s execution, 22 January: 
An Elegie on the Famous and Renowned Lady and The Deportment 
and Carriage of the German Princess. The former is a mock-heroic 

* Mary Carleton Narratives, p. 33. 


™ Memories of the Life of the Famous Madam Charlton (1673), p. 16. 
* An Exact and True Relation (1673), p. 6. 
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funeral poem in twenty-three couplets printed on a single folio sheet; 
it chides death for having slain her, observes ironically that even prin- 
cesses are subject to fate, and so on. The Harvard copy of the latter 
work, an eight-page prose pamphlet, seems to be unique. Bernbaum 
did not see it, and his reconstruction of its contents contains one or two 
errors. It does not, for instance, include a dialogue between Mary 
and a theological gentleman on the welfare of her soul. It is merely a 
straightforward account of her remorseful conduct in prison and her 
edifying remarks on the scaffold. Mary’s sister, who came to comfort 
her last hours, is mentioned in print for the first time. 

The Deportment contains an advertisement on its final page: “You 
may very speedily expect more at large The Memoirs of the German 
Princess, with an exact Narrative of her Life and Death, Etc.’ This 
work was issued by Nathaniel Brook, the publisher of the Deportment, 
as The Memoires of Mary Carleton. Its preface is signed ‘J. G.’. Who- 
ever he was, J. G. was a compiler and an editor rather than an author. 
The first fifty pages of his work is a réchauffé of Mary’s ten-year-old 
Case sprinkled with Latin quotations, inkhorn terms, and feeble jokes. 
The tone is doubtless meant to be satirical. Then J. G. gives over ten 
pages to reprinting the News from Jamaica. He next draws on the 
Exact and True Relation for the account of the mutiny that Mary 
allegedly thwarted. There follow two hitherto unprinted anecdotes 
describing how she cheated an Anglo-Dutchman of some money and 
pilfered some plate from a landlady. J. G. next embellishes the story 
told of the apothecary in the Memories and that of the watchmaker in 
the Relation. His account of her arrest, however, seems to be new 
material; he says that the keeper of the Marshalsea accidentally dis- 
covered her while he was searching for another criminal. In telling 
of her trial at the Old Bailey he also manages to add some new matter, 
for the most part examples of her witticisms at the expense of some 
respectable ladies who reproached her for her immorality. Finally, 
J. G. reprints in an expanded form the Deportment and Carriage. To 
it he adds a dialogue Mary supposedly held with a pious gentleman 
and several details about the priest who accompanied her to the scaffold. 
The material thus compiled is awkwardly linked by transitional pas- 
sages supplied by J. G. himself. But whatever his faults as a technician, 
his impulses were similar to those of a novelist. He attempted to put 


* Mary Carleton Narratives, p. 34. 
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together a continuous, well-motivated narrative to entertain and 
instruct his readers. 

Less successful than J. G. was the anonymous author of another 
fictional biography, The Life and Character of Mrs. Mary Moders, 
already mentioned, which is for the most part a mere reprint of the 
Case.*° This work was extremely useful to Bernbaum, but its value is 
not so great now that the original Case has come to light. It exists only 
in a second edition dated 1732, when interest in Mary briefly revived 
because London gossip would have it that the lord mayor of that year 
was her bastard son.’ In addition to the Case it contains a six-page 
‘Appendix’ recounting for the first time some incidents from the 
years 1664 to 1671. We learn that John Carleton eventually became 
the proprietor of a coffee house, and that after leaving the stage Mary 
became the mistress first of old Mr Chamberlain and then of young 
Mr Woodson and milked them both dry. Two familiar anecdotes, the 
gulling of the watchmaker and the apothecary, are told with some new 
twists, and there are several other amusing exploits hitherto unde- 
scribed. But the ‘Appendix,’ as Bernbaum points out, is succinct 
journalism rather than fiction, however much fabrication it may con- 
tain. 

A novel is the only kind of work that can possibly do justice to a 
life as full of sensational incidents and at the same time as beclouded 
with deceit and imposture as Mary’s. Only in a novel will Mary be- 
come believable. John Carleton despaired of telling the truth about 
her, and he knew her when her career still had ten years to run. There 
is no truth in her, though there are several potential novels. Unfortu- 
nately no journalist of the stature of Defoe was then writing; the near- 
est approach to a Defoe was Francis Kirkman, whose narrative The 
Counterfeit Lady, 1673, is the last work to be considered here. Bern- 
baum’s careful analysis of this book shows that, whatever the crudities 
of its technique, it is fiction in intention, form, and content — a con- 
clusion with which no one who has read all the Mary Carleton narra- 
tives can quarrel. The Counterfeit Lady was republished in 1679; 
Bernbaum worked from this edition, which, he concluded, ‘need not 
be regarded as essentially different from the first.’ ** He conjectured 


“Tt omits from the Case two paragraphs on sig. B3v and all the material from 
sigs. G6 to Gro. 

“ Mary Carleton Narratives, p. 104. 

“ Mary Carleton Narratives, p. 101. 
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rightly that the word ‘corrected’ on the title-page of the second edition 
is meaningless. 


More ink and paper were devoted to Mary Carleton than to any 
other non-political malefactor in the seventeenth century. Not until 
the days of Jonathan Wild was an ordinary criminal given so much at- 
tention by the press. Mary’s exploits lived on into the eighteenth cen- 
tury in such works as The History of the Lives of the Most Noted 
Highwaymen, Foot-pads, House-breakers, Shop-lifts, and Cheats, of 
Both Sexes, 1714, a collection by ‘Captain Alexander Smith’ that was 
frequently reprinted, and the anonymous Lives and Adventures of the 
German Princess, Mary Read, Anne Bonny, Joan Philips, Madam 
Churchill, Betty Ireland, and Anne Hereford, 1755. These works tell 
us nothing new about Mary; on the other hand, her luster is not 


dimmed by her appearance in a gallery with other rogues. Her story 
remains one of the best in all the annals of knavery. 


C. F. Marin * 


APPENDIX 


The list that follows is restricted to seventeenth-century works devoted 
exclusively to Mary Carleton; it omits publications that merely mention her, 
such as the brief account in one issue of The Man in the Moon and the ref- 
erence to her in The German Princess Revived: or, The London Jilt: Being a 
True Account of the Life and Death of Jenney Voss, 1684. One asterisk be- 
fore a title indicates a work that Bernbaum knew about but could not find, and 
two asterisks a work hitherto undescribed. The note after each title gives the 
present location of copies of the work. In locating these publications, I have 
relied heavily on Donald Wing’s Short-Title Catalogue of Books . . . 1641- 
1700. The bracketed titles are of works that have not yet come to light; two 
of these are described in W. C. Hazlitt, Third and Final Series of Bibli- 
ographical Collections and Notes on Early English Literature (1887), p. 30, 
and the onetime existence of the others is postulated from works that are 
known. The listing is as closely as possible in order of publication. 


[The Lawyers Clarke Trapann’d by the Crafty Whore of Canterbury. ] 


This work is known from the following pamphlet. 


** A Vindication of a Distressed Lady. In Answer to a Pernitious, Scanda- 
lous, Libellous Pamphlet; Intituled, The Lawyers Clarke Trappan’d by the 
Crafty Whore of Canterbury. London, Printed 1663. 

Wing V 463B. Harvard. 


“ Acknowledgment is hereby gratefully made of funds provided by the Research 
Council of Rutgers University for the purchase of photographic reproductions of 
the works described in this article. 
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* The Replication, or Certain Vindicatory Depositions, Occasioned by Way 
of Answer, to the Various Aspersions, and False Reports of Ignorant and 
Malicious Tongues, and the Printed Sheets and Pamphlets of Base Detractors, 
Concerning the Late Acted Cheat. Written by John Carleton of the Middle 
Temple London, Gent. Printed by the Authors Appointment in the Year, 1663. 

Wing C 585A. Harvard, Newberry. 


**The Articles and Charge of Impeachment against the German Lady, 
Prisoner in the Gate-House, to Be Exhibited According to the Records of the 
City of Canterbury, in Order to Her Trial at the Sessions-House in the Old 
Bailey. With the Confession of the Witnesses and Her Father in Law, Touch- 
ing Her Strange Pranks and Unheard of Designs. As Also a True Narrative of 
Her Proceedings since the 25th Day of March Last, to the Time of the Con- 
tract of Marriage, betwixt This Rare Inchantress, and That Worthy Gentleman 
Mr. Carlton. London, Printed for G. Winnam, 1663. 

Harvard. 


The Arraignment, Tryal and Examination of Mary Moders, Otherwise Sted- 
man, Now Carleton, (Stiled, the German Princess) at the Sessions-House in the 
Old Bayly, Being Brought Prisoner from the Gate-House Westminster, for 
Having Two Husbands; Viz. Tho. Stedman of Canterbury Shoomaker, and 
John Carleton of London, Gent. Who upon a Full Hearing Was Acquitted 
by the Jury on Thursday, June 4. 1663. Taken More Largely, by Special Ap- 
pointment. London: Printed for N. Brook, at the Angel in Cornhil, near the 
Royal Exchange. 1663. 


Wing A 3764. Bodleian, British Museum. 


The Great Tryall and Arraignment of the Late Distressed Lady, Otherwise 
Called the Late Germain Princess. Being Brought to Her Tryal in the Old- 
Bayley, on Thursday Last the 4th Instant of This Month of June, before the 
Right Honourable, the Lord Mayor, the Lord Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 
the Right Worshipfull, the Court of Aldermen, and All the Rest Belonging to 
That Most Honourable Bench. The Tenure of Her Indictment, of Having 
Two Husbands, and Her Answer to the Same. Also the Several Witnesses 
Which Came In against Her, with Her Absolute Confutation upon Each of 
Their Evidences by Her Acute Wit and Impregnable Reasons, Whereby She 
Was Acquitted by Publique Proclamation. The Manner Ye May Read as 
Followeth. London, Printed for W. Gilbertson. 1663. 

Wing G 1758. British Museum. 


**A True Account of the Tryal of Mrs. Mary Carlton, at the Sessions in the 
Old-Bayly, Thursday the 4th of June, 1663. She Being Indicted by the Name 
of Mary Mauders Alias Stedman. Published for Her Vindication, at Her Own 
Request. London. Printed for Charls Moulton, 1663. 

Bodleian. 


[A True Account of the Tryal of Mrs Mary Carlton, at the Sessions in the 
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Old-Bayly, Thursday the 4th of June, 1663. She Being Indicted by the Name 
of Mary Mauders Alias Stedman. Sometimes Supposed by Mr Carlton and 
Others, to Be a Princess of Germany. Published for Her Vindication, at Her 
Own Request. London. Printed for Charls Moulton, 1663.] 

Hazlitt. 


[The Tryall of Mis. Mary Carleton, (formerly the German Lady, Henereta 
Maria de Woolva) at the Old Baily, Thursday Morning June the 4: between 
Eight and Eleven of the Clock: Wherein You Have the Substance of All That 
Was Said . . . With the Verdict Given Thereupon. London, Printed in the 
Year, 1663.] 

Hazlitt. 


An Historicall Narrative of the German Princess, Containing All Material 
Passages, from Her First Arrivall at Graves-End, the 30th of March Last Past, 
untill She Was Discharged from Her Imprisonment, June the Sixth Instant. 
Wherein Also Is Mentioned, Sundry Private Matters, between Mr. John 
Carlton, and Others, and the Said Princess; Not Yet Published. Together with 
a Brief and Notable Story, of Billing the Brick-Layer, One of Her Pretended 
Husbands, Coming to New-Gate, and Demanding of the Keeper Her De- 
liverance, on Monday the Eighth Instant. Written by Her Self, for the Satis- 
faction of the World, at the Request of Divers Persons of Honour. London, 
Printed for Charles Moulton, 1663. 


Wing H 2106. British Museum, Harvard. 


*The Westminster Wedding; or, Carlton’s Epithalamium. To the Tune of, 
The Spanish Lady. [text] London, Printed for S. B. 1663. 


Preserved in the Douce Collection, II.253 verso. Reprinted in The Roxburghe 
Ballads, ed. Joseph W. Ebsworth, VII (Hertford, 1893), 230. 


**Vercingetorixa: or, The Germane Princess Reduc’d to an English Habit. 
By F. B. Gent. Why Vercingetorix We Give unto This Book for Name, 
Know, German Princess Doth Derive as By-blow from the Same. London: 
Printed in the Year MDCLXIII. 


Wing B 65. Bodleian, British Museum, Harvard, Huntington, Newberry. 


*The Case of Madam Mary Carleton, Lately Stiled the German Princess, 
Truely Stated: with an Historical Relation of Her Birth, Education, and For- 
tunes; in an Appeal to His Illustrious Highness Prince Rupert. By the Said 
Mary Carleton. [Latin quotation] London, Printed for Sam: Speed at the 
Rainbow in Fleetstreet, and Hen: Marsh at the Princes Arms in Chancery-Lane. 
MDCLXIII. 

Harvard. 


The Ultimum Vale of John Carleton, of the Middle Temple London, 
Gent. Being a True Description of the Passages of That Grand Impostor, Late 
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a Pretended Germane — Lady. [Latin quotation] Published by the Order and 
Appointment of the Aforesaid Right Worthy and Ingenious Author Mr. John 
Carleton. London, Printed for J. Jones, 1663. 


Wing C 586. Bodleian, British Museum, National Library of Scotland, Harvard. 


A Witty Combat: or, The Female Victor. A Trage-Comedy. As It Was 
Acted by Persons of Quality in Whitson-Week with Great Applause. Writ- 
ten by T. P. Gent. London, Printed for Tho. Roberts, and Are to Be Sold at 
the Royal-Exchange, Fleet-Street, and Westminster-Hall, 1663. 

Wing P 2998. Bodleian, British Museum, Victoria and Albert, Worcester College 
(Oxford), Folger, Harvard, Huntington, Library of Congress, Newberry, Yale. 


*News from Jamaica in a Letter from Port Royal Written by the Germane 
Princess to Her Fellow Collegiates and Friends in New-Gate. London, Printed 
by Peter Lillicrap, for Philip Brigs, Living in Mer-maid Court near Amen 
Corner in Pater Noster Row, 1671. 


New York Public Library. 


Memories of the Life of the Famous Madam Charlton; Commonly Stiled the 
German Princess. Setting Forth the Whole Series of Her Actions, with All 
Their Intrigues, and Subtile Contrivances from Her Cradle to the Fatal Period 
of Her Raign at Tiburn. Being an Account of Her Penitent Behaviour, in Her 
Absteining from Food and Rest, in the Prison of Newgate, from the Time of 
Her Condemnation, to Her Execution, January 23. 1672. Taken from Her 
Own Relation, Whilst She Was Prisoner in the Marshalses, and Other Certain 
Information. With Her Nativity Astrologically Handled, and an Epitaph on 
Her Tomb. London; Printed for Phillip Brooksby, Next Door to the Ball in 
West-Smith-Field, neer the Hospital-Gate. 1673. 

Wing M 1700. Bodleian, British Museum, London Guildhall, Harvard, Hunting- 
ton. Harvard and Newberry have another copy, apparently Wing M 1670, which is 
identical with the foregoing except that the first line of the title begins: [**] Memoirs 
of the Life and Death of the Famous .. . 


Some Luck Some Wit, Being a Sonnet upon the Merry Life and Untimely 
Death of Mistriss Mary Carlton, Commonly Called the German Princess. To 
a New Tune, Called The German Princess Adieu. [text] London Printed for 
Philip Brooksby near the Hospital-Gate in West-Smith-Field. 

Wing S 4516. British Museum. 


**An Exact and True Relation of the Examination, Tryal, and Condemna- 
tion of the German Princesse, Otherwise Cal’d, Mary Carlton, at Justice-Hall 
in the Old Bailey, January 17: 1672. Also, an Account of the Pretended Treach- 
ery Which She Was to Discover to the Bench; and the Reason of Her Return 
from Jemeca. London, Printed for R. O. 1672. 


Wing E 3619. Harvard, Newberry, Yale. 
An Elegie on the Famous and Renowned Lady, for Eloquence and Wit, 
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Madam Mary Carlton, Otherwise Styled, the German Princess. [text] London: 
Printed for Samuel Speed, 1673. 


Wing E 417. British Museum. 


*The Deportment and Carriage of the German Princess, Immediately before 
Her Execution: and Her Last Speech at Tyburn: Being on Wednesday the 
22th of January, 1672. London, Printed for Nath. Brooke at the Angel in 
Cornhill, near the Royal-Exchange. 1672. 

Wing D 1077A. Harvard. 


The Memoires of Mary Carleton, Commonly Stiled, the German Princess. 
Being a Narrative of Her Life and Death Interwoven with Many Strange and 
Pleasant Passages, from the Time of Her Birth to Her Execution at Tyburn, 
Being the 22th. of January 1672/3. With Her Behaviour in Prison, Her Last 
Speech, Burial & Epitaph. [Latin quotation] London, Printed for Nath. Brooke, 
at the Angel in Cornhill near the Royal Exchange; and Dorman Newman, at 
the Kings-Arms in the Poultry, 1673. 

British Museum. 


[The Life and Character of Mrs. Mary Moders, Alias Mary Stedman, Alias 
Mary Carleton, Alias Mary —— the Famous German Princess . . . 1673.] 
The publication of this work in 1673 is assumed from the second edition of 1732. 


*The Counterfeit Lady Unveiled. Being a Full Account of the Birth, Life, 
Most Remarkable Actions, and Untimely Death of Mary Carleton, Known by 
the Name of the German Princess. London, Printed for Peter Parker, at the 
Leg and Star, Over against the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, 1673. 

Wing K 7. Bodleian, Huntington. 


The Counterfeit Lady Unveiled. Being a Full Account of the Birth, Life, 
Most Remarkable Actions, and Untimely Death of That Famous Cheat Mary 
Carleton Known by the Name of the German Princess. The Second Edition 
Corrected. London. Printed for Peter Parker, at the Leg and Star, Over 
against the Royal Exchange in Cornhil, 1679. 

British Museum. 














Joseph Glanvill, Henry More, and the 
Phantom Drummer of Tedworth 


n the Harvard College Library there is a brief letter from Joseph 
Glanvill to Henry More,’ a valuable reminder of the common in- 
terests that united the two men in a friendship and correspondence 
lasting for nearly twenty years. The association seems to have 
begun in 1662 when Glanvill, then a young country vicar of twenty- 
six, sent More a copy of his newly published Lux Orientalis.? The work 
was virtually assured a sympathetic audience among the Cambridge 
Platonists by its subject, a defense of the theory of the pre-existence of 
souls. More, some twenty years Glanvill’s senior and widely known 
as a leader of the group, termed the Lux a ‘good ingenious book’ * and 
entered into a correspondence with its author. The community of in- 


* This letter (({MS Eng 855) was acquired at the Biddle sale, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, 30 April 1952, through the generosity of the late Henry S. Grew, ’96. It had 
been sold earlier at the same galleries in the Gribbel sale, 31 October 1940. I have 
not succeeded in tracing the provenance further. Both sale catalogues reprint brief 
extracts from the opening of the letter. While the manuscript was in his possession, 
Mr Moncure Biddle reproduced the last page and superscription in his Christmas 
letter entitled “The Gypsies: Romans from Little Egypt’ (Philadelphia, 1940). In 
the spring of 1955 the Harvard class in bibliography, English 295, printed by hand 
seventy-five copies of a pamphlet comprising the full text of the letter and a brief 
note, which is here expanded. The class, under the direction of William A. Jackson 
and W. H. Bond, included Philip Edwards, Gerry Martin, Clarence Miller, Bernard 
O'Kelly, Stephen Orgel, Margaret Pfau, and Georges Edelen. 

* The letter accompanying the book survived; extracts were printed by the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, Fifteenth Report, Appendix, Part Il: The Manu- 
scripts of J. Eliot Hodgkin (London, 1897), pp. 300-301. The same collection 
contained another letter from Glanvill to More on the subject of the drummer of 
Tedworth, which is quoted below. These two, together with the Harvard letter, 
seem to be the only survivors from an apparently extensive personal correspondence 
between the two men that have found their way into print. Letters between Glan- 
vill and other correspondents are equally rare. Five letters from Glanvill to Robert 
Boyle and two in reply are printed in Boyle’s Works (London, 1772), VI, 57-60, 
630-633. Several of Glanvill’s letters to Richard Baxter survive in the Baxter Collec- 
tion at Dr Williams’ Library, London. One of these, a discussion of pre-existence, 
was printed in Bibliotheca Platonica, 1 (1890), 186-192. Another long letter on 
the same subject, apparently addressed to George Rust, was printed by Charles F. 
Mullett, Huntington Library Quarterly, I (1938), 447-456. 

*In a letter to Lady Conway, dated 29 August [1662] (Conway Letters: The 
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terest thus established continued until Glanvill’s death in 1680, and 
even further, for More undertook the editing of several of his friend’s 
works for posthumous publication. 

Perhaps the most intriguing aspect of the letter at Harvard is a refer- 
ence to ‘y* buisiness of y* Drummer.’ Both Glanvill and More were 
deeply concerned with proving the existence of psychic manifestations, 
and the famous case of the ghostly drummer who haunted the Mom- 
pesson house at Tedworth became one of their principal exhibits. The 
tale is always worth the retelling, and I have included an account be- 


low; other references in the letter I have more briefly explained in the 
notes. 


The letter is written on a single sheet of paper, 20.1 by 28.3 centi- 
meters, folded once. Three sides are covered by the letter proper. 
The fourth contains the superscription, Glanvill’s armorial signet in 


excellent condition, and the postmark ‘AP 26’. The text reads as fol- 
lows: 


Hon S*, 


I receive’d yours of y* 9™ instant this morning, and am very glad to un- 
derstand by it y* place of yo" present being & abode, my uncertainty of 
which hath been y* reason of my late long silence.* I had order’d my Book- 
seller to send y" a Copy of my Letter of Witchcraft just after it was ex- 
tant, and had sent a Letter to y" to bee conveyed with it; But y* Fatall 
Fire came on y* putt all things into hurry. My Bookseller among y* rest 
was almost undone, & my Letter & other things lost.* Since I have not been 
able to learne where y" were. What y" writt mee about M' B.* paper came 
safe to my handes, except y* writt of it more y" once.® "T'was that of yours 


Correspondence of Anne, Viscountess Conway, Henry More, and Their Friends, 
1642-1684, ed. Marjorie Hope Nicolson, New Haven, 1930, p. 208). 

* At this period More was spending considerable time at Ragley with the Conways 
(Conway Letters, pp. 280, 285). 

*Glanvill’s ‘Letter’ was A Philosophical Endeavour towards the Defence of the 
Being of Witches and Apparitions (London, 1666). Most of the impression was 
destroyed in the great London fire of September 1666. The London publishers suf- 
fered heavily in the disaster, losing over 150,000 pounds worth of books according 
to Pepys (5 October 1666). James Collins, Glanvill’s bookseller, had a shop at the 
King’s Arms in Ivy Lane, immediately to the north of St Paul’s, and directly in the 
path of the fire. He made a rapid recovery and quickly reopened for business in 
Westminster Hall. In 1667 he published a second edition of the ‘Letter,’ entitled 
Some Philosophical Considerations Touching the Being of Witches and Witchcraft. 

*The reference may be to one of the writings of Robert Boyle, whose work 
interested both Glanvill and More. Perhaps Boyle’s Hydrostatical Paradoxes (Ox- 
ford, 1666) is intended, in which he attacked More’s concept of a principium bylar- 
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which I answer’d in y* Letter of mine y' miscarried. As for y* buisiness of 
y* Drummer I can yet give y" no other Answere y* I have formerly, viz, 
y' M' Mompesson is, for reasons which I doe not know, grown cold & 
backward in y* buisiness. I earnestly sollicitt him by all oportunityes for 
y® remaining particulars, but receive no answere to my importunityes, or 
such as are dilatory putt offs. I am now at above 30 miles Distance from 
him & can not take such a journy; or, if I should, his being at home is a 
thing of uncertainty. And he being backward & unwilling, I have no mind 
to press him further. My thoughts were for a while much fixt vpon y* 
Designe of saying something about y* Divine Attributes, especially y' of 
Goodness, vpon y* occasion of M' Parker’s booke; but D* Beale an excel- 
lent person in y* west who is a great Honourer of y", tooke mee of by his 
importunity to ingage mee on some thing els.’ But however y' Designe is 
but suspended. I should gladly know, (having mention’d him) what yo 
thoughts are of M' Parkers booke of Platonism. Once again I have order’d 
my Bookseller to send y" from mee a Copy of my W. and another of a 
Sermon of mine y‘ crept into y* press with out my Knowledge or licence;* 
for which I Desire yo' acceptance. If y* stay any time in y* way of con- 
veyance I shall write to y" often being 
F, 
Yo" 
Bath Most affectionate Honou[rer] 
Mar. 13. [1667]® & servant 
Jos Glanvill. 
chium or ‘spirit of nature.’ In a letter to Lady Conway dated 17 March [1666], 
More remarked mildly that he found Boyle’s work ‘a very pleasant discourse, though 
I be not altogether satisfyde that his paradoxicall Inferences from the experiments 
are true. There will be a Spiritt of Nature for all this’ (Conway Letters, p. 269). 
The disagreement later emerged as a public controversy in More’s Enchiridium 
Metaphysicum (1671) and Boyle’s ‘An Hydrostatical Discourse Occasion’d by Some 
Objections of Dr. H. More,’ published in his Tracts . . . Containing New Experi- 
ments (1672). 

"Samuel Parker, later Bishop of Oxford, published two books in 1666: A Free 
and Impartial Censure of the Platonick Philosophie, a more or less typical Oxford 
attack upon the Cambridge Platonism with which Glanvill sympathized, and An 
Account of the Nature and Extent of the Divine Dominion. On 31 October, Dr 
John Beale, rector of Yeovil in Somersetshire, wrote to Robert Boyle: ‘Mr. Glanvill 
intendeth something theologically in defence of the emergent providences for the 
season of all ages, and of the gifts of God’s holy spirit for inventions to the benefit 
of the worthy against atheists and scoffers. And he hath a flowry pen, and may 
do well, if we can ballast him from Origenian Platonism and extravagant adventures. 
To which purpose I have given him the trouble of much scribble, and suggestions, 
both historical and prudential, which he seems to accept of, and professeth con- 
formity: but his genius is apt for sublime adventures!’ (Boyle’s Works, 1772, VI, 418). 

*A Loyal Tear Dropt on the Vault of Our Late Martyred Sovereign in an 
Anniversary Sermon on the Day of His Murther, published by Collins early in 1667. 

* The letter can be safely dated from the reference to the London fire of the 
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[superscription: | For the Reverend my ever 
honoured Friend D* H. More 
at Christ’s Colledge 
pd to London. in 
forward 2 Cambridge. 


The strange happenings at Tedworth in Wiltshire commenced about 
March 1662, with the appearance of a vagrant drummer in the neigh- 
borhood. He was arrested at the instigation of the local squire, John 
Mompesson, and, although the beggar himself was soon released, his 
drum was confiscated and stored in Mompesson’s house. By mid- 
April the Tedworth manor had become the scene of eerie phenomena 
that continued for many months. The family was almost nightly tor- 
mented by strange thumpings and scratchings, sulphurous odors, a 
blue light that ‘caused great stiffness in the Eyes of those that saw it,’ 
the sound of a ghostly drum beating ‘Round-heads and Cuckolds, the 
Tat-too, and several other Points of War, as well as any Drummer,’ 
and, most mysterious of all, the inexplicable levitations that have been 
the immemorial accompaniment of haunted houses." The phantom 
drummer was, on the whole, more playful than malicious. For three 
weeks, during Mrs Mompesson’s confinement, it remained consider- 
ately silent. On another occasion, ‘a Servant observing two Boards in 
the Childrens Room seeming to move, he bid it give him one of them; 
upon which the Board came (nothing moving it that he saw) within 
a Yard of him; the Man added, Nay let me have it in my Hand; upon 
which it was shov’d quite home to him again, and so up and down, 
to and fro, at least twenty times together, till Mr. Mompesson forbid 
his Servant such Familiarities.’ * 

The long continuance of such phenomena and the number of reliable 
witnesses combined to give the case wide notoriety. Ballads and 
pamphlets on the subject quickly appeared. More noted that ‘my 


previous September. Glanvill was inducted as rector of the Abbey Church at Bath 
in June 1666. 

* My account of the Tedworth case is based on Glanvill’s narration in his Sad- 
ducismus Triumphatus. | cite from the 4th ed. (London, 1726), pp. 270-285, as the 
most readily available. 

™ Sadducismus, p. 272. 

* Bibliographies of the Tedworth case are given by Hyder Edward Rollins, The 
Pack of Autolycus (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 114-116, 240, and by George 
Lyman Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), 
p- 521. 
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Lord Robarts carryed Mr Montpesson himself to the King who heard 
all the story,’ ** and royal commissioners were sent to Tedworth, al- 
though the drummer remained obstinately silent during their investiga- 
tion. Among the visitors who had better fortune was Glanvill, at this 
time vicar of Frome Selwood in the adjoining county of Somerset- 
shire. In the early part of 1663 he spent a night at Tedworth and heard 
strange scratchings, which seemed to come from the bolster of the 
Mompesson children’s bed: 


I had been told that it would imitate Noises, and made trial by scratching sev- 
eral times upon the Sheet, as 5 and 7 and 10, which it followed and still stop’d 
at my Number. I search’d under and behind the Bed, turned up the Cloaths to 
the Bed-cords, grasp’d the Bolster, sounded the Wall behind, and made all the 
search that possibly I could to find if there were any Trick, Contrivance, or 
common Cause of it; the like did my Friend, but we could discover nothing. 
So that I was then verily persuaded, and am so still, that the Noise was made by 
some Demon or Spirit. After it had scratch’d about half an Hour or more, it 
went into the midst of the Bed under the Children, and there seem’d to pant 
like a Dog out of Breath very loudly. 


Glanvill apparently sent a complete account of his experiences at 
Tedworth to More, who forwarded it to Lady Conway with the 
comment that it was a narration ‘beyond all exception . . . from a 
very sober hand, an eye witness of part of those feats.’*® More ad- 
dressed some questions to his young correspondent and Glanvill re- 
plied, on 13 November 1663, that he had undertaken another visit to 
Tedworth ‘for the further satisfaction of mine owne curiosity, and the 
desire I have of serving you.’ By this time Glanvill was planning a 
‘perfect Narrative with some of my Remarques,’ gathering what de- 
tailed information he could and keeping in close contact with Ted- 
worth. In the same letter he reported to More that he had heard 
directly from Mompesson of new disturbances: ‘the night before hee 
writt his letter to mee, his riding gelding was throwne in the stable 
against the doore with one of his hinder leggs in his mouth, which 
could not bee gotten out by the strength of 4 men, without opening 
his mouth with a leaver.’ *° 


* Conway Letters, p. 216. 

“ Sadducismus, p. 277. 

* Conway Letters, pp. 215-216. The letter is dated 31 March [1663]; the Glanvill 
narrative that was enclosed has apparently not survived. 

* HMC, The Manuscripts of J. Eliot Hodgkin, p. 52. The letter is dated simply 
13 November, but Glanvill’s published accounts of the phantom drummer indicate 
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Strangely, five years elapsed before Glanvill published his account 
of the drummer of Tedworth. The Harvard letter, written in March 
1667, suggests a possible reason for the delay: Mompesson had ‘grown 
cold & backward in y* buisiness.’ Perhaps he was understandably tired 
of the whole affair. Glanvill, in his attempt to demonstrate that Mom- 
pesson had nothing to gain from any misrepresentation of the events at 
his home, noted that ‘his Name was continually exposed to censure, 
and his Estate suffered, by the Concourse of People from all Parts to 
his House.’ ** It is easy to believe that the influx of the curious to 
Tedworth over a period of several years must have been fully as trying 
to the family as any of the disturbances raised by the phantom drum- 
mer. 

By 1668, Glanvill had decided to proceed even without further 
cooperation from Mompesson, and his narrative of the events at Ted- 
worth appeared in A Blow at Modern Sadducism.* A somewhat fuller 
treatment of the drummer was included in the enlarged version of this 
work, renamed Sadducismus Triumphatus (1681, and later editions), 
which was seen through the press after Glanvill’s death by More. 
Largely through Glanvill’s narrative, the tale remained alive in the 
following century. Addison based his comedy, The Drummer, or 
the Haunted House, on the events at Tedworth, and John Wesley 
affirmed his belief in the demon drummer,” thereby earning, together 
with Glanvill and the drummer himself, a place in Hogarth’s engraving, 
‘Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism.’ 

The interest displayed by Glanvill and More in the Tedworth case 
is puzzling to the modern reader who remembers the involvement of 
both men in the affairs of the Royal Society, and their favorable atti- 
tude to the growth of empirical scientific thought. But both men were 
violently opposed to the materialistic theories they saw gaining ground 
about them. Psychic phenomena, even of infernal origin, seemed to 
present the most convincing proof of the reality of a non-physical 
world. More summed up the issue succinctly when he remarked to 


that the year was 1663, rather than 1662 as the Commission’s editor suggests. More 
mentions and quotes from this letter of Glanvill’s in an undated letter to Lady 
Conway (Conway Letters, pp. 218-219). 

* Sadducismus, p. 282. 

* This was actually the third edition, renamed and enlarged, of Glanvill’s earlier 
book on witchcraft: see n. 5 above. A fourth edition of the work, also called A 
Blow at Modern Sadducism, appeared in the same year, 1668. 

* In his Journal, 25 May 1768. 
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Lady Conway that ‘some Hobbians have been at Tedworth and were 
convinced.’ Glanvill further outlined the basis of his interest in 
ghosts and witches when he noted that philosophical arguments for 
the existence of a spiritual world and personal immortality, 


though very cogent, are many of them speculative and deep, requiring so great 
an Attention and Sagacity, that they take no hold upon the whistling Spirits, 
that are not used to consider; nor upon the common Sort, that cannot reach 
such Heights of Argument: But they are both best convinced by the Proofs 
that come nearest the Sense, which indeed strike our Minds fullest, and leave 
the most Jasting Impressions. . . . For this Reason, among some others, I ap- 
pear thus much concerned, for the Justification of the Belief of Witches, it 
suggesting palpable and current Evidence of our Immortality.” 


The happenings at Tedworth supplied Glanvill with some of his 
most palpable evidence, since ‘these Transactions were near and late, 
publick, frequent, and of divers years continuance, witnessed by multi- 
tudes of competent and unbyassed Attestors, and acted in a searching 
incredulous Age.’ * Glanvill was thus attempting to defend the spiri- 
tual with the premises and methods of Baconian investigation. The 
case of the phantom drummer is an example of the bizarrre results that 
may follow when an older orthodoxy attempts to compromise with a 
new temper of mind, the implications of which it does not fully under- 
stand; and Glanvill unwittingly illustrates the danger of fighting in 
another man’s armor. 

Gerorces EDELEN 

* Conway Letters, p. 216. 


™ Sadducismus, Glanvill’s dedicatory epistle to the Duke of Richmond, sig. *Azv. 
* Sadducismus, p. 285. 











‘Venuta in Roma’ 


HILE Destiny (or Nemesis?) leads the Western nations 

into ever hastening pursuit of progress and advantage, 

it is pleasant to pause a moment, to look back upon 

Europe in more leisurely times: the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century. There was little of democracy then. One needed 
to be privileged to travel. Yet for those so blessed, eternal Rome, lying 
at the far end of the Grand Tour from northern European lands, had 
a tranquil, poignant beauty hardly to be conceived now when it is so 
vastly overgrown with the trappings and commercialism of a modern 
major capital. The largest city of classical antiquity was then, as now, 
the center of the Roman Catholic world and the seat of one of the 
greatest art academies. But it had hardly seventy thousand people, as 
compared with today’s million and a half. All roads still led to Rome, 
but for other reasons than imperialism or gain. The relics of two 
thousand years lay as time and savage events had capriciously disposed 
them: a paradise for the inquiring archaeological eye. 

Meanwhile, living near Paris, at Argenteuil, in a charming estate on 
the banks of the Seine, was Claude Henri Watelet, a gifted amateur 
artist. Born in 1718, he had inherited, at the age of twenty-two, a 
fortune and a lucrative sinecure as one of the officials of the French 
tax-collecting system. Therefore, like many another young man, be- 
fore and since, he quickly decided to devote his main energies to more 
agreeable ends. Learning to paint, draw, and particularly to engrave 
came easily to him. So did the cultivation of attractive friends. And 
soon he found himself surrounded by a considerable coterie, one of the 
most charming of whom, Marguerite Le Comte, first appeared in the 
guise of a pupil. 

Now the reader, not overlooking the certainty that human nature 
never changes as much as its outward manifestations, will be prepared 
for an intimacy that soon passed the normal teacher-student relation- 
ship. The lady very shortly became the hostess of Moulin Joli, which 
was the name of M. de Watelet’s casually though perfectly appointed 
country pavilion. But it may still be a surprise to find that she brought 
with her a husband-solicitor from Chatelet — thus forming a ‘ménage 
4 trois’ that continued for the remaining thirty years of the proprietor’s 
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existence. This situation was accepted by everyone, and only those 
not privileged to enjoy the charms of the household, or unusually puri- 
tanical, seemed to think it other than a capital arrangement. For M. 
Le Comte managed Watelet’s affairs with success, and the artist was 
able to concentrate increasingly on pleasing his lovely hostess and, to 
a lesser extent be it admitted, on the arts. Watelet became, in a word, 
one of those fortunate men, born to wealth and so-called ‘delicate 
health,’ who find a way of life outside politics and affairs in touch 
with everything that is agreeable and refined. 

Other people gathered to live at Moulin Joli, too: a friend named 
Roland about whose relationships little has been made clear, and the 
Abbé Copette, the old teacher of Watelet, whose role was obviously 
innocent. Watelet described his household with taste and tact in a letter 
to a fellow artist-amateur Desfriches, dated 13 January 1776: 


Mr Lecomte, qui vous fait mille amitiés, est actuellement ma voisine: l’age 
de son mari et |’état de sa santé ont déterminé M. Lecomte a quitter son 
état, et je leur ai offert le dessus de mon appartement, dont Roland occupait une 
partie. Ils ont bien voulu me faire l’amitié de s’en accommoder. M. Lecomte 
a fait de cet appartement un chef-d’oeuvre de gout et de propreté ... Au 
moyen de cet arrangement, j’ai une aimable compagnie sans sortir; et l’abbé, 
qui a toujours sa petite cellule, se trouve une partie de la semaine réuni a ses 
amis; et moi, je les posséde tous, ce qui adoucit les peines que j’ai eues de la 
perte que j’ai faite et les ennuis de ma situation physique. . . . 


About the same time, Mme de Genlis, rarely kind, drew an equally 
graphic picture, spiced with sharp feminine malice: 


‘ 


Jai fait aujourd’hui une visite 4 madame Necker [wife of the Genevan 
banker and Finance Minister of France], et j’ai trouvé chez elle M. Vatelet et 
madame Le Comte. II me paraissait plaisant de voir chez une femme trés-austére 
ces deux vieux amants qui logent ensemble et qui sont toujours inséparables. Il 
faut avoir tout le courage philosophique pour oser produire ainsi sa vieille 
maitresse de cinquante-cing ans, trés-ennuyeuse, trés-bornée, qu’on a jadis 
enlevée 4 son mari pour vivre avec elle sans aucun mystére. Le pauvre M. Le 
Comte se consola en faisant du vinaigre et de la moutarde . 


There is no doubt, however, that the household was high in the 
favor of many intellectuals of the French social world. Men like 
Maurepas, d’Argenson, the Comte de Caylus, Marmontel, the Abbé 
Delille, and Condorcet were frequent visitors. Under their stimulus, 
or, as some say, that of Madame de Pompadour, Watelet tried his hand 
at writing. A novelette, La vallée de Tempé, appeared as early as 1747. 
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With the publication of L’art de peindre in 1760, a long poem on the 
classic principles and technique of painting, his fame reached a peak. 
The work secured his election to the French Academy; the réponse 
to his discours de réception, filled with delicately turned compliments, 
was by no less a personage than the Comte de Buffon, whose own in- 
augural address had been the famous Discours sur le style. But there 
were open dissidents. The great Diderot gave the poem a healthy 
panning, even though he admitted a certain artistic talent. ‘Si le poéme 
m’appartenait,’ he wrote, ‘je couperais toutes les vignettes, je les met- 
trais sous des glaces et je jetterais le reste “au feu.” ’ 

A book was now in prospect, however, a book so chaste, so ‘ele- 
gant’ — if a favorite adjective of our Victorian forebears may be re- 
vived to characterize it — and yet so little known, that it has seemed 
worthy of description and reproduction in the following pages. The 
book is Nella venuta in Roma di Madama Le Comte e dei Signori 
Watelet, e Copette, 1764, entirely engraved, both as to text and illus- 
trations, by members of the French Academy in Rome as a souvenir 
of Watelet’s visit in that year." The artist was accompanied by his 
lady-pupil, and chaperoned by his old teacher, the Abbé, while M. 
Le Comte remained in France to carry on the business affairs of the 
amicable establishment at Moulin Joli. Just to make the trip com- 
pletely proper, two other (male) pupils were invited: Savalette de 
Buchelay and the young Tyrolean engraver Weirotter. 

On the way to Rome in 1763, the travelers were everywhere re- 
ceived with distinction, and, despite the remarks of Mme de Genlis 
and Diderot, apparently with considerable intellectual approbation. 
After all, had not Voltaire himself invited Watelet to design the frontis- 
piece of a new edition of Corneille for the benefit of a great-niece of 
the dramatist? Even the King of Sardinia was pleased to honor them 
at Turin, and during their stay in Rome they were guests not only 
of the French Academy in the Villa Medici but also of the French 


* Though the work is undoubtedly rare, copies have been located in several 
major libraries. A few large-paper copies (reportedly six) were printed. One of 
these is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, to which have been added portraits and 
other memorabilia of the two lovers. Another large-paper copy (9 by 5% inches) 
is in the New York Public Library (Spencer Collection). The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts copy measures 7% by 5% inches, as does the copy in the Harvard College 
Library (Department of Graphic Arts). This last copy, accompanied by an original 
drawing and proof of the final illustration, has formed the basis for the present 
essay, including the plates. 
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Embassy. Finally, artist and pupil were granted an audience, sep- 
arately, by the Pope. 

But these successes illuminate only one side of their visit: the 
Venuta in Roma shows also the eagerness with which they went 
about sight-seeing. The accompanying plates, reproduced in actual 
size, will illustrate some of the daily expeditions. Each scene is pre- 
ceded by a sonnet composed by a young Academician, Louis de 
Subleyras, son of the French painter, to honor the occasion. The 
sonnets, each ending with a verse from Petrarch, are framed within 
ornamental borders. Scenes, borders, and sonnets are all filled with 
fantasy and coupled to classical allusion and imagery. They also estab- 
lish a ceremonial pace that makes a visit to Rome in 1764 seem psy- 
chologically, as well as actually, very far from the visit one might 
make in 1956, yet not without a nostalgic charm. 

The engraved title-page reads “Nella / Venuta in Roma / di Madama 
Le Comte / e dei Signori / Watelet, e Copette / Componimenti 
Poetici / di Luigi Subleyras P. A. / colle Figure in Rame / di 
Stefano della Vallee Poussin / Pensionario di S. M. Cristianissima / 
MDCCLXIV. / Con licenza de Superiori / D. L. L. st’ Many of 
the engraved plates, like the title-page, are indeed signed by Etienne 
Lavallée, who was known as Lavallée-Poussin because of his pre- 
occupation with classical landscape in the spirit of the great French 
academic painter. Lavallée appears both as designer and engraver, 
sharing the latter function chiefly with Weirotter, Watelet’s pupil, 
and Radel. One or two of the illustrations are signed by Durameau as 
designer, and the name of still another Academician appears in two 
of the borders, that of Hubert Robert, destined to eclipse in fame all 
other artists concerned with the Venuta. The entire book consists of 
only thirty-two engraved leaves, plus one leaf set in type. Following 
the title-page i is a leaf headed ‘L’Editore a Chi legge,’ and at the _ 
are two leaves of ‘Spiegazione de’ Soggetti d’ogni Componimento’; i 
between stand the twenty-eight leaves of poems and illustrations. 1 
serted between the ‘Fditore’ leaf and the first illustration is the one 
leaf set in type, headed ‘Explication Frangoise’ and paralleling, more 
or less, the information contained in the engraved ‘Spiegazione.’ 

The order of presentation, deliberate as it is, is far from logical. 
The arrival in Rome, shown here in Plate Ia, actually does not appear 
in the book until leaf 12. Artist and pupil arrive arm in arm, with 
Minerva hovering overhead and warding off Father Time with her 
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shield. Watelet carries a portfolio under his right arm, and Cupid 
gathers flowers to strew upon their path. (Cupid, be it noted, is 
present in all but one scene containing the happy pair.) 

The series of illustrations actually begins with an allegorical scene 
of Graces and Loves braiding wreaths, in preparation for the ex- 
traordinary session of the Accademia d’Arcadia held in honor of Mme 
Le Comte, and there follow two leaves of a ‘Canzonetta’ recited on 
that occasion in praise of her poetic and artistic accomplishments. The 
fulfillment of the compliment paid in beginning the book with this 
special tribute to the lady is, however, deferred to leaf 22, shown here as 
Plate Ib. There we finally behold the lovely young ‘Académicienne’ 
crowned by Apollo, while the Muses look on approvingly, Time 
hands additional wreaths to eager intermediary cherubs, and the faith- 
ful Watelet, escorted by Minerva, brings up the rear, his portfolio, 
now labeled ‘Art de Peindre,’ still under his arm. The sonnet pre- 
ceding this scene, and introducing it, shown in Plate Ila, has one of 
the loveliest borders in the whole work, designed and engraved by 
Hubert Robert. 

The special tribute to Mme Le Comte at the beginning of the book 
is followed, quite properly, by one to Watelet, or rather to his Art 
de peindre, which is regarded as accomplishing for the graphic arts 
what Horace in his Ars poetica achieved for the medium of verse. 
This lofty comparison is embodied in a sonnet and two illustrations, 
the latter of which, shown as Plate IIb, depicts the French artist, in 
semi-classical garb, graving an appropriate inscription from the Roman 
preceptor. A second lightly draped figure, possibly Horace himself, 
singles out approvingly the word ‘punctum’: ‘He wins every vote 
(punctum) who mingles profit with pleasure . . .’ The hyperbole 
of the Academicians’ tribute is doubtless proportionate to the bene- 
fits anticipated from M. Watelet’s patronage. 

Next comes still more homage to Mme Le Comte, a sonnet followed 
by a full-length portrait of her seated, leaning one elbow on a table 
and holding a burin. Then, finally, the visit proper begins, with the 
scene of arrival as already described. Next there is a presentation of 
the Academicians to the French Ambassador, during which M. Watelet 
discourses on the fine arts, and Minerva again serves as tutelary deity, 
this time with fleur-de-lis blazoned on her shield. Cupids are like- 
wise present, perhaps as a reminder. 

The tour is by now fully under way. Minerva conducts the lovers 
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to view the Apollo Belvedere; they discuss the statue’s beauties of 
form while Cupid bedecks it with flowers. Then comes the Forum, 
Plate IIIa, with the Colosseum in the background. Watelet sits sketch- 
ing, while Weirotter reads from a guidebook to Mme Le Comte, who 
exclaims with joy, as Minerva dissipates the dark rain clouds that had 
shrouded Trojan’s column. Love for once is quiescent. He sits dis- 
consolately at the base of the column, fondling what should be a 
dove but looks alarmingly like a young Roman eagle. 

Tragedy overshadows the next scene, Plate IIIb, an apparently en- 
forced departure for Naples. One of the little group of travelers, 
Savalette de Buchelay, has died, and Watelet and Mme Le Comte cast 
sorrowing glances backward toward a bier as they are urged on by 
Minerva. A knot of serpents at the lower right emphasizes the sinister 
connotations of the scene. One Cupid, who has considerately relieved 
Watelet of his portfolio, soars well aloft; another, however, weighed 
down by the anchor of Hope, is barely able to rise from the ground. 

After the ceremony at the Accademia d’Arcadia, already described, 
come the separate audiences with Pope Clement XIII, Watelet and 
Copette together, and Mme Le Comte sola, the first a formal recep- 
tion with the Pope enthroned, but the second a benediction given 
en passant. Cupids are notably absent from both scenes. Nor had they 
caught up in time to appear in the penultimate episode, a visit to the 
famous waterfall of Tivoli, a visit notable, according to the ‘Exposi- 
tion,’ for the ‘badinage poétique’ indulged in by the travelers. 

Then last scene of all, an allegory of the final departure, with Time 
and Hope offering sacrifice to Minerva in order that Watelet and 
his friends may come back one day to Rome. The accompanying son- 
net is framed in another lovely border by Hubert Robert, featuring 
St Peter’s Square and two great Roman cypresses. Lavallée’s original 
drawing for the allegory is reproduced in Plate [Va, and the engraving 
of the book in Plate [Vb. In the drawing, Time is shown in the classic 
way as a tall bearded old man, with birdlike wings, and the putti play- 
ing at the base of the pedestal are without wings. In the finished plate 
(reversed, of course), Time has undergone a strange metamorphosis: 
he is now a beardless youth, with double wings like a dragonfly. Hope 
has grown more ample, as she implores the goddess. The putti, dis- 
porting with cornucopia and palette, are now winged. Hope’s anchor 
has once again made an appearance, but this time safely grounded.” 


* There are other differences, as in the cloud effects, but there can be no doubt 
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Thus ends one of the most charming of all engraved books, its effect 
for us today hardly diminished by the fact that its intellectual con- 
tent, like that of so many French eighteenth-century creations, may not 
be quite equal to its artistic setting. 

On the roth of April 1764 Natoire, Director of the French Acad- 
emy at Rome, wrote to the Marquis de Marigny: ‘M. de Watelet part 
demain de Rome et prend le chemin de Venise. On le voit s’éloigner 
de cette ville avec peine, et moy, en mon particulier, j’en suis faché. 
Son commerce plait a tout le monde, et luy-méme est sensible a l’accueil 
distingué qu’il a regu en ce pais-cy.’ This is high praise (reinforced by 
the gratuitous insertion of the nobiliary particle), and it was written 
to Louis XV’s Minister of the Fine Arts, the very attractive and intelli- 
gent brother of the King’s mistress, Mme de Pompadour. 

The voyagers returned to France soon afterwards, where M. Le 
Comte received them, apparently without jealousy or constraint. Then 
the happy round of life at Moulin Joli recommenced. Watelet con- 
tinued to design, and engrave, and write. There were many portraits 
of celebrated personages. His influential essay on the ‘jardin anglais’ 
was published in 1774. But shortly thereafter misfortune struck. A 
trusted employee absconded with large funds belonging to the French 
State, and these Watelet was forced to make up out of his own fortune, 
which was by this act greatly diminished. But he behaved manfully, 
and lived on another ten years, in sensibly straitened circumstances. 
A return trip to Italy, for example, seems never to have been possible. 

Literary and artistic activity still continued, however. Phaon, drame 
lyrique, 1778, was followed in 1784 by a ‘comédie en deux actes, en 
prose’ whose title has a familiar ring: La maison de campagne a la 
mode, ou la comédie @aprés nature. And of posthumous publication 
was the extensive Dictionnaire des arts de peinture, in five volumes, 
compiled with Pierre-Charles Levesque. Nor was tangible evidence 
wanting in these later years of the esteem in which he was held by 
his fellow-artists. Greuze painted his portrait; the engraver Cochin 
made an even more attractive likeness. Neither of these, however, in- 
fluenced Diderot to alter his opinion, arrived at some time before. ‘Il 
est terne,’ he said, as he examined the portrait by Greuze, ‘il a l’air 
d’étre embu; il est maussade, c’est l'homme. Retournez la toile.’ 


that the drawing is the original of the engraving. There were further changes be- 
tween proof and finished plate, as may be seen in the proof accompanying the 
Harvard copy. 
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On his death in 1786 Watelet generously left all his remaining 
property to his beloved Mme Le Comte. But this only earned him 
another harsh comment from Mme de Genlis: ‘M. Vatelet vient de 
mourir en frustrant ses héritiers et ses créanciers pour laisser tout a sa 
maitresse. Voila les philosophes!. . . L’amour illégitime, ancien ou 
nouveau, est hideux dans un testament.’ 

The French Revolution, in arriving three years later, pronounced 
an even more terrible verdict. 

Puitie Horer 
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The Dating and Order of the Fragments 
of Christopher Smart's Jubilate Agno 


HE manuscript of Christopher Smart’s Jubilate Agno, now 

preserved in the Harvard College Library, has been de- 

scribed in print three times— once in the pages of this 

journal,’ and it may seem presumptuous for one who has 
not seen that manuscript to venture some remarks upon it. Yet Dr 
W. H. Bond’s recent edition includes so full a description of the 
‘fragments’ of the manuscript, combined with a presentation of the 
original line arrangement, that certain conclusions are possible at a 
distance. 

The manuscript that has survived consists of fragments to which 
Bond has assigned the designations A, B1, Bz, C, and D. oe A 
consists of 113 lines on four pages (a double folio numbered ‘1’ by 
Smart). The time of its composition is unknown, and there is no 
internal evidence that will help to date it. Fragment Bi occupies two 
double folios (both numbered ‘3’ by Smart), one of Let verses, one 
of For verses. There are 295 lines in each of these double folios. Be- 
tween A and Bi: there is a pair of double folios (presumably num- 
bered ‘2’ by Smart) which Bond, on the basis of the number of lines 
in A and in B1, conjectures to have contained some 110 to 300 pairs 
of lines. Lines 49-51 of the For section of Bi all begin with the words 
‘For I bless the thirteenth of August’; the year is 1759.” In my study 
of the poem I was struck by these lines and the three immediately pre- 
ceding: 

For I this day made over my inheritance to my 
mother in consideration of her infirmities. 
For I this day made over my inheritance to my 

mother in consideration of her age. 


For I this day made over my inheritance to my 
mother in consideration of her poverty. 


‘By W. F. Stead in his edition Rejoice in the Lamb (London, 1939); and by W 
H. Bond, Harvarp Lisrary Butietin, IV (Winter 1950), 39-52, and in his edition 
Jubilate Agno (London and Cambridge, Mass., 1954). I owe one valuable sugges- 
tion to my friend Gwynne B. Evans. 


* A list of all dates occurring in the fragments will be found in the table appended 
below. 
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Since it has been shown that Smart set himself a daily quota of one 
or two lines (or pairs of lines)* per day in other fragments (C and 
D), and since I was now alerted to the possibility that Smart was 
writing three lines or three pairs of lines (i.e., Let and For verses) 
each day, I looked for others. Lines 52—54 (For) seemed to be linked, 
in respective order, by ‘my flocks and my herds and my lands’ — 
‘nature’ — ‘Agricola.’ Lines 55-57 (For)* contain these possible 
links: ‘POLLY’ — ‘the Moabitish woman’ — ‘my Angel.’ In Smart’s 
poetry the French are the Moabites; hence Polly, who also appears in 
Smart’s The Lass with the Golden Locks (‘No more of my Harriot, 
of Polly no more’), may have been a Frenchwoman, possibly met 
on the continent, for in line 42 of D Smart writes, ‘God be gracious 
to Miss Leroche my fellow traveler from Calais.’ Although I am not 
at all sure that Smart consistently linked all his triads, there are others 
that show connections as close as those in the examples I have quoted.° 

More important, possibly, than this further insight into Smart’s 
method is the fact that one can date the writing of the lines in B1. 
Working back from lines 49-51, one arrives at 28 July 1759 as the 
date for lines 1-3 of this fragment; this is on the basis of three pairs of 
lines (3 Let and 3 For) per day. Line 117 (For) of this fragment con- 
tains the date ‘31* of August N.S.,’ making for a discrepancy of 
fourteen pairs of lines or about five days between August 13 and 
August 31. Assuming a general writing practice at this time of three 

* Jubilate Agno, ed. Bond, pp. 121 and 143. I believe, with Dr Bond, that Smart 
conceived the whole poem with Let and For verses throughout, and when I speak 


of a number of lines in a fragment where only Let or For verses are extant, | must 
be understood also to mean pairs of lines. 

*I have not discovered any links in three consecutive lines of the Let section of 
B1 other than the use of names from the same book of the Bible, a practice to which 
I assign no particular significance. 

*See ll. 120-122, linked by ‘birde’ — ‘raven’ — ‘wren’; ll. 159-161, ‘gravitation’ — 
‘MATTER’ — ‘MOTION’; Il. 165-167, ‘Attraction’— ‘there is a magnet, which 
pointeth due EAST’ — ‘the Glory of God is always in the East’; ll. 177-179, ‘the 
Shears’ — ‘this instrument [the shearsj’— ‘the Shears’; ll. 192-194, ‘WEDDING 
GARMENTS’ — ‘Wedding Garments’ — ‘CHASTITY’; ll. 198-200, [three lines on 
‘gladwick’); ll. 201-203, [three more lines on ‘gladwick’]; Il. 204-206, ‘FOUNTAINS 
and SPRINGS’ — ‘they [fountains and springs]’— ‘the Fountains, springs’; Il. 213- 
215, [three lines on the barometer]; ll. 225-227, ‘loud prayer’ — ‘SOUND?’ — ‘the 
VOICE’; ll. 243-245, ‘the GERMAN FLUTE’ — ‘TRUMPETS’ — ‘the TRUMP- 
ET’; ll. 261-263, [linked by ‘fire’]; and ll. 291-293, ‘Fire’ — ‘fire’ — ‘the furnace.’ 
Lines 120-122, 159-161, 177-179, 198-200, and 201-203, 204-206, 243-245, and 261- 
263 are self-contained, without discernible connection with the line immediately 
preceding or following. 
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pairs of lines per day, this must be put down to carelessness or error 
on Smart’s part and it is comforting to reflect that other discrepancies 
occur in Bz, C, and D where Smart is demonstrably writing a given 
number of lines per day. Confirmation of the theory of the steady re- 
sumption of a daily stint of three pairs of lines per day comes as one 
works forward from line 117 (For) with its date, August 31, to the 
end of B1, with lines 291-293 coming out on 28 October 1759, New 
Style.* Bi concludes, on line 295, at the bottom of the fourth page of 
the double folio and is followed by Bz, 475 lines of For verses covering 
two double folios (numbered ‘4’ and ‘5’ by Smart). These are a con- 
tinuation of the For verses of B1 and are numbered 296-770 by Bond. 
Line 353 is Christmas day, New Style dating: ‘NATIVITY of our 
LORD NSS. 1759’; line 367 is dated, by Smart, ‘Dec’ 28" 1759-60.’ 
Counting from line 353, written on Christmas day, to December 28, 
Old Style (‘For the old account of time is true’ writes Smart in line 
367) one gets 8 January 1759 N.S. as the date for line 367, the differ- 
ence of eleven days constituting the difference between Old and New 
Style dates. Smart was, then, writing one line each day. This is con- 
firmed by counting forward, one line per day, to other lines dated by 
Smart (382 and 433). Counting back from line 353 to line 296, the 
first line of Bz, one arrives at the date 29 October 1759 N.S., proof of 
the theory that Smart was writing three pairs of lines per day i in Br, 

for the last complete set of three pairs of lines in B1 were written, as I 
have shown, on 28 October 1759 N.S. 

Line 433 of Bz is dated 14 March 1760 [N.S.] by Smart; line 560 is 
dated, again by Smart, 17 June 1760 N.S. This makes for a startling 
discrepancy, one of thirty-two days, if the line a day theory is to be 
maintained. Counting forward from line 433 (14 March 1760), one 
finds that line 512 falls on June 1. Line 513 is the first line of double 
folio ‘5’ (so marked by Smart), and forty-eight lines later, in line 560, 
Smart gives the date as ‘June ye 17" N.S. 1760.’ Since the sixteen days 


*I had originally made line 117 the last of a group of three lines, solely because 
it is a multiple of 3; but re-examining the matter in the light of a suggestion by Dr 
Bond that my theory would gain support by having line 123, the point where Smart 
turns from his use of names from the Old Testament to those from the New Testa- 
ment, begin a new triad, I made line 117 the first of a group of three, thus satisfying 
this additional requirement. This is not legerdemain; the date 31 August N.S. 
appears only in line 117, and since there is a discrepancy of fourteen lines anyway, 
it is as permissible to make line 117 the first of a group as the last. The change does 
not affect the date of the last complete group of three lines in this section. 





’ 
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between June 1 and June 17 cover forty-eight lines, one is forced to 
conclude that Smart wrote three lines per day. As Smart does not vary 
the number of lines per day in his other fragments, one must also as- 
sume that the rest of Bz, from 560 on, was written at the rate of three 
lines each day. This gives 26 August 1760 N.S. as the date for the last 
line in this fragment. 

After Bz there are two single leaves, both containing 162 lines; one 
leaf is made up of Let verses, the other of For verses. These, labeled C 
by Bond, were obviously written together, and they are plausibly 
conjectured to be ‘the second leaves of what were originally double 
folios.’ * They bear no number in Smart’s hand,* and Bond suggests 
that they were numbered either ‘7’ or ‘8.’ Line 31 of the Let section 
bears the date ‘March 8" N.S. 1761,’ line 32 of the For section is dated 
‘Eighth of March 1761.’ As Bond points out, this means that Smart was 
writing two pairs of lines per day.° Working back from lines 31 and 
32, written on 8 March 1761, one arrives at the date 21 February 1761 
for the first two lines of C. Since the last line of Bz, occurring on the 
double folio marked ‘s,’ has now been dated 26 August 1760, 178 days 
intervene between it and the first line of C. Assuming that Smart 
wrote about 162 lines on the missing first leaf of C at the rate of two 
pairs of lines a day, some eighty days are accounted for. There were, 
then, about one hundred days intervening between the end of Bz 
(double folio ‘5”) and the beginning of C. Double folios 1, 3, 4, 5, 10 
and 11 contain, respectively, 113, 295, 216, 258, 129, and about 129 
lines.*° One must assume that Smart, writing a given number of lines 
each day in fragments B1, Bz, C, and D,” continued this practice in 
those parts of the manuscript we do not now have. This means that 
there could have been about one hundred to about three hundred lines 
between Bz and C. Counting forward in C from lines 31 and 32 (8 
March 1761) at the rate of two pairs of lines per day, the pattern is 
confirmed in lines 54 (Let) with the discrepancy of one line, 97 (Let) 
with the discrepancy of one pair of lines, 122 (Let), and 147 (Let) — 
all dated by Smart. The last line of C was written, then, on 12 May 
1761. Fragment D, two double folios numbered ‘1o’ and ‘11’ by 

* Jubilate Agno, ed. Bond, p. 121. 

* Smart numbered the double folios on the first leaf. 


* The pattern is also confirmed at line 18 (Let), dated ‘March 15 1761. N.S.’ 


* Double folio ‘11’ contains 108 lines, but only one third of the last page was 
used. 


* And in A, too, if one could find the key. 
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Smart, was written at the rate of one line per day. The first line of D 
was written on 12 June 1762, giving us thirteen months (or about 400 
days) between C and D. Since Smart wrote a maximum of about 300 
lines in a double folio one would presume that two double folios (‘8 
and ‘g’) intervened between the end of C and the beginning of D, 
making C part of double folio ‘7.’ The missing double folios would 
therefore be ‘6,’ ‘8,’ and ‘9.’ 

There is an irresistible temptation to work out a conjectural date for 
the writing of Fragment A and the double folio or pair of double 
folios between it and Fragment Bi. There are 113 lines in A; there 
could be about 300 lines, at most, in the missing double folio ‘2.’ Since 
Smart did not write over three lines per day in any extant fragment, we 
may take that number as his maximum daily production. The 413 lines 
of A and double folio ‘2’ would have taken 138 days to write. Dating 
back from the first line in B1, which I have shown to have been written 
on 28 July 1759, one gets 11 March 1759 as a possible terminus a quo 
for the beginning of Jubilate Agno, and I believe the poem to be a 
chronological record of Smart’s confinement from the day he entered 
the asylum to the day he was released. As I believe, with others, that 
Smart was present at the benefit performance given him by Garrick 
on 3 February 1759, he would have entered the asylum about five 
weeks after this event. This means that from 11 May 1758, when he 
was released from St Luke’s Hospital, to about 11 March 1759, he was 
either at liberty or privately confined, possibly intermittently, at the 
home of a relative.” 

The conviction that I share with others that Jubilate Agno is not a 
mad poem has been strengthened by this increased knowledge of 
Smart’s method. 

ARTHUR SHERBO 

“| have pointed out (Notes and Queries, n. s., II, Feb. 1955, 65-66) that Smart’s 


English Bull Dog, Dutch Mastiff, and Quail was first published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December, 1758, further possible evidence for this theory. 
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TaB_e oF Dates 1n Jubilate Agno * 


Line Date No. of days No. of lines 
Fragment A: 


none 


Fragments B: and Bz (regarded as continuous): 


49-51 13 August [1759] ™ 
117 31 August [1759] 18 68 
353 [25 December] 1759 116 236 
367 28 December 1759 OS. 14 14 
[8 January 1760 N.S.] 
382 [12 January 1760 [OS.] 15 15 
[23 January 1760 N.S.] 
433 14 March 1760 51 51 
560 17 June 1760 95 1275 
Fragment C: 
18 1 March 1761 
31 8 March 1761 
32 8 March 1761 } 7 ite 
41 13 March 1761 5 9 
44 Palm Sunday [15 March] 1761 2 3 
54 Good Friday [20 March] 1761 5 10 
56 End of Lent [21 March] 1761 I 2 
58 Easter Day 22 March 1761 I 2 
94 8 April [1761] 17 36 
97 9 April 1761 I 3 
122 11 April OLS. [i.e., 22 April 1761] 13 25 
148 5 May 1761 13 26 
Fragment D: 
46 27 July 1762 
83 [1] September 1762 36 37 
112 30 September 1762 65 66 


* This table, except for a few changes made by me and approved by himself, is 
added at the generous suggestion of Dr Bond. In 1952 he wrote and filed away a 
study of the dates in the poem; he has now allowed me to make full use of his work. 

“ Although Smart gives a few dates in Old Style (these are so designated), his 
chronology is based on New Style reckoning throughout. 

“Smart began writing three lines (or pairs of lines, Let and For verses) each 
day, starting with lines 513-515. With one line per day from March 14 to June 1 
and three lines per day from June 2 to June 17 one gets a total of 95 days (79 days 
at a line per day and 16 at the rate of three lines per day) and 127 lines (79 X 1 + 
16 X 3 = 127). 
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119 7 October 1762 7 7 
120 8 October 1762 I I 
132 St Luke’s Day [18 October] 1762 10 12 
137 Anniversary of the Battle of 7 5 
Agincourt [25 October] 1762 
144 All Saints [1 November] 1762 7 7 
148 5 November 1762 4 4 
172 29 November [1762] 24 24 
202 29 December 1762 30 30 
207 [1 January] 1763 3 5 
214 8 January 1763 7 7 
216 10 January 1763 2 2 
219 New Year OS. [i.e., 12 January] 17632 3 











Charles Lamb in the Harvard Library 


HARLES Lamp’s fame spread very early through the United 

States, and grew as the nation grew. Mr. H—, the farce 

damned at Drury Lane on an unhappy December night in 

1806, with Lamb audibly concurring, but hurt, was per- 
formed in New York the following March, and occasionally through- 
out the spring; it drew applause over a period of years at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre in Philadelphia, and had its first publication anywhere 
at Philadelphia in 1813. A pirated Elia, Second Series, appeared in the 
same Quaker city — apparently responding to ‘A Quakers’ Meeting’ 
rather than to ‘Imperfect Sympathies’ — in 1828, five years before 
Moxon issued the official Last Essays in London. Today Harvard is 
one of several libraries in the United States that can provide Elians 
with valuable materials for close study of their loved and lovable 
author, the not-so-gentle Charles." 

The Henry E. Huntington Library holds about two hundred Lamb 
letters, including twenty to Coleridge and forty to Thomas Manning, 
with twenty other manuscripts and a supporting collection of books. 
The New York Public Library, largely in its Henry W. and Albert 
A. Berg Collection, has an impressive run of first editions, with some 
twenty manuscripts, sixty-eight autograph letters, Lamb’s oddest com- 
monplace book, and the ‘calm, melancholy, and poetical’ portrait of 


*Work on this article frequently at a distance from the primary sources has 
entailed considerably more than a conventional amount of leaning upon librarians. 
I wish especially to acknowledge the bountiful aid of Miss Elizabeth C. Ford and 
the staff of the Widener Memorial Rooms; Professor W. A. Jackson, Miss Carolyn 
E. Jakeman, Miss Mabel A. E. Steele, Dr W. H. Bond, Dr W. B. Van Lennep, Dr 
Arnold Weinberger, and other members of the staff of the Houghton Library; the 
Photostat and Microfilm Department of the Harvard College Library; and a prince 
of editors, Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr. Messrs F. E. Sandry and J. Davey extended 
many courtesies while I worked in the Charles Lamb Room at the Central Library, 
Edmonton. The staffs of the Pierpont Morgan Library and the British Museum were 
very helpful. I should like to thank also, for generously answering queries, Messrs 
E. G. Crowsley and H. G. Smith, officers of the Charles Lamb Society; Professor 
George L. Barnett, University of Indiana; Miss Julie Hudson, Editor, Princeton 
University Library Chronicle; Dr John D. Gordan and Miss Adelaide M. Smith, 
Berg Collection, New York Public Library; Miss Marjorie G. Wynne, Yale Uni- 
versity Library; Mr Tyrus G. Harmsen, Huntington Library; Miss Helen Darbi- 
shire; and others named elsewhere in the article. 
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Milton owned and treasured by Lamb. The manuscript of ‘A Dis- 
sertation upon Roast Pig,’ in the Pierpont Morgan Library, crowns a 
collection of twenty-five manuscripts and letters by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, along with first editions of fourteen titles and Lamb’s copy of 
Sidney’s Arcadia. The Yale University Library has a number of first 
editions in original condition, a bound volume of plays owned by 
Lamb, three acrostic poems, and two other autographs, besides five 
autograph letters. The collection at the University of Texas of first 
editions, manuscripts, and autograph letters from the Lambs to the 
Wordsworths was surveyed in a monograph by R. H. Griffith for an 
exhibition in 1935. The Scribner Lamb Collection at Princeton Uni- 
versity, including rare editions, twelve autograph letters, and two 
literary pieces in Lamb’s hand, with a letter and an assignment of copy- 
rights by Mary Lamb, has been described in three articles by Jeremiah 
S. Finch.’ In his first article Dean Finch printed for the first time nine 
letters from the Lambs to Maria Fryer, the friend of their adopted 
daughter. Among other items of interest to Elians, the Boston Public 
Library holds two Lamb manuscripts concerned with Fanny Kelly; 
Wordsworth’s copies of Elia, The Last Essays of Elia, and Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s School; and the copy of Poetical Pieces on Several Occasions 
given by the author, Charles’s and Mary’s father, to the Lambs’ friend 
Randal Norris.* Still other American libraries are custodians of rare 
Lamb. 

Harvard’s holdings are rich and varied. Harry Elkins Widener col- 
lected Lamb. Working with gifts from many donors, most notably 
Charles Eliot Norton and Amy Lowell, the librarians have steadily 
achieved additions serviceable to Lamb scholars. The Lowell Collec- 
tion includes the manuscript of ‘Grace before Meat,’ extremely val- 
uable for displaying Lamb’s methods of revision. It is still unpublished 
but has been described in detail by Professor J. Milton French.* Some- 
thing further about Lamb’s methods of work-can be learned from a 
holograph in the Widener Collection to be first published in Section 


*In the Princeton University Library Chronicle, as follows: ‘Charles Lamb’s 
“Companionship . . . in Almost Solitude,”’ VI (1945), 179-199; “The Scribner 
Lamb Collection,’ VII (1946), 133-148; ‘Charles Lamb’s Copy of The History of 
Philip de Commines with Autograph Notes by Lamb and Coleridge,’ IX (1947), 
30-37. 

* Honor McCusker, ‘Charles Lamb and His Friends,’ More Books, XVI (1941), 
459-468. 

‘‘A Chip from Elia’s Workshop,’ Studies in Philology, XXXVII (1940), 88-99. 
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IV of the present article. Harvard has also a very fine collection of 
first and other important editions, a very extensive assemblage of books 
and periodicals written and edited by persons associated with Lamb, 
eighteen titles bound in volumes once owned by Lamb, three presenta- 
tion copies inscribed by him, two further volumes presented by Lamb 
but inscribed for him by others, three volumes that probably were 
presents from Lamb, six autograph poems, the noteworthy holograph 
list of his works, Emma Isola Moxon’s fabulous album of autographs, 
and eighteen autograph letters by Lamb in addition to two manu- 
scripts cast in epistolary form. 


I 


First Epitions: ‘“GENTLEMAN’s Books’ 


Only Lamb’s own taste for the archaic and obsolescent could find 
satisfaction in the state of Lamb bibliography, which rests a half- 
century behind current bibliographic standards. A bibliography of 
Lamb in accordance with modern specifications, utilizing the Eliana 
that has accumulated during the past fifty years, would be well worth 
the years it would take from some energetic life. Meanwhile, we must 
lean upon three works published before 1910: Luther S. Livingston, 
A Bibliography of Charles Lamb (New York, 1903); Joseph C. 
Thomson, Bibliography of the Writings of Charles and Mary Lamb 
(Hull, 1908); Thomas Hutchinson, ed., The Works in Prose and 
Verse of Charles and Mary Lamb, 2 vols. (London, 1908). No one 
library has a complete set of Lamb firsts; the British Museum, with its 
purchase of the Ashley Library, probably comes nearest. Taking the 
first editions up to Lamb’s death, Harvard has at least one copy of the 
sixteen titles known to be by the Lambs; it has all but one of the 
reasonably doubtful works, and nearly all the seventy-odd known 
volumes in which work by the Lambs first appeared in print. Of the 
thirteen works by other authors in which pieces by Lamb first ap- 
peared, Harvard has all except two: The Care-Killer, by ‘Jonathan 
Jolly,’ where the Prologue to Lamb’s Mr. H— was first published, 
at least for the first time in book form, probably in 1807; and the 
octavo pamphlet of sixteen leaves that Coleridge had privately printed 
at Bristol in 1796, bearing no title because he intended it to be bound 
with William Lisle Bowles’ Sonnets and Other Poems. As the pam- 
phlet was not actually published, Livingston and Hutchinson exclude 
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it from the first editions.’ Harvard does have the Portfolio of Philadel- 
phia for 18 April 1807, where, unknown to the early bibliographers, 
the Prologue to Mr. H— appeared.° 

Since the principal first editions that appeared during Lamb’s life- 
time have been described a number of times, with two exceptions to be 
noted, in the following list of first editions of Lamb in book form at 
Harvard, 1796-1833, I give only short titles and dates, with places of 
publication other than London, and comment primarily on recent dis- 
coveries and on matters concerning the Harvard copies. For con- 
venience the list includes also short-lived periodicals of which exemplars 
are now quite rare. For periodicals in the list, the name of the editor 
follows the title, instead of preceding it as in entries for books. Titles 
marked by an asterisk are of doubtful attribution — or perhaps, since 
some of the other books for children are traditionally assigned to Lamb 
on evidence far short of divine revelation, one should say that the 
asterisks mark titles of unusually doubtful attribution. Discussion of 
attributions still more doubtful follows this list. To the date of the 
earliest issue at Harvard, I have had to add within brackets only once 
the date of an earlier known issue, and once, for Wilson’s History of 
Christ’s Hospital, the date of the original edition not at Harvard. Of 


one book probably written by Lamb, Prince Dorus, Harvard has only 
facsimiles. 


*Long after the description of a second copy, by George W. Cole, A Cata- 
logue of . . . the Library of E. D. Church (New York, 1909), Il, 551-553, the copy 
in the Dyce Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum has continued to be de- 
scribed, under the title Selected Sonnets from Bowles, Bampfylde, and Others, as 
the only known exemplar of this important document in the history of the sonnet 
in England. The Dyce copy contains also a leaf with a printed version of Coleridge’s 
lines, “To a FRIEND [Lamb] who had declared his intention of Writing no more 
Poetry.’ Harvard holds a related manuscript volume (MS Eng 898) that deserves 
study: ‘Sonnets, and Poems, written by John Bampfylde Esq',’ illustrated with 
sketches and water colors apparently by later owners, George G. Kennaway (‘Hoop- 
ern House, 1863’), T. N. Brushfield, and the donor to Harvard, Charles Jackson, ’98. 

* 2nd Ser., III, 252. Noted by T. J. Wise, The Ashley Library: A Catalogue, Ill 
(London, 1923), 49. For the acting history of Mr. H — in New York and Phila- 
delphia, see Joseph N. Ireland, Records of the New York Stage from 1750 to 1860 
(New York, 1866), I, 242; Brander Matthews, ‘Charles Lamb and the Theatre,’ The 
Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb (London, 1891), pp. 25-29; George C. D. Odell, 
Annals of the New York Stage, Il (1927), 284, 473, 482; and (for praise of the farce 
omitted by Odell) ‘Thespian Register,’ American Monthly Magazine, | (June 1817), 
142. 
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1. S. T. Coleridge, Poems on Various Subjects, London and Bristol, 
1796. 

Lamb wrote at least three, and it would seem parts of two more, of 
the sonnets, here called ‘Effusions.’ Coleridge’s tampering with Lamb’s 


texts led to a protest: ‘I charge you, Col., spare my ewe lambs . . .”" 
Harvard has four copies. 


2. Charles Lloyd, Poems on the Death of Priscilla Farmer, Bristol, 
1796. 
Through the good offices of a common friend, probably Coleridge, 


Lloyd was able to publish with permission Lamb’s lines on his grand- 
mother Field, as “The Grandam,’ pages 2 5-27. 


3. S. T. Coleridge, Poems, Second Edition. To Which Are Now 
Added Poems by Charles Lamb, and Charles Lloyd, Bristol and Lon- 
don, 1797. 


The point made on the title-page, which marks Lamb’s first ascen- 
sion to such glory, is that his poems, similarly to Lloyd’s, are augmented 
in number and appear (except for ‘A Vision of Repentance’ in the Sup- 
plement) all together, with a half-title and a separate dedication — to 
‘Mary Ann Lamb, the Author’s Best Friend and Sister.’ Harvard has 
six copies, one of which is inscribed by Henry Hedges, of the East 
India House, who said that Lamb presented it to him with Lamb’s A 
Tale of Rosamund Gray and Lamb’s and Lloyd’s Blank Verse. The 
three works, bound in two volumes, passed to Walter T. Wallace and 
later to Frank B. Bemis before they came to Harvard. Comprising Lot 
759 of the Wallace catalogue, the volumes contain the bookplates of 
both Wallace and Bemis. Lamb described the poor fellow that first 
treasured the volumes as ‘a man in my office, a Mr. Hedges, who proses 
it away from morning to night, and never gets beyond corporal and 
material verities’ (Letters, II, 167). 


4. Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb, Blank Verse, 1798. 


To the thirteen lugubrious pieces by Lloyd, Lamb added seven ‘con- 
versation poems,’ as Coleridge called blank verse in a plain style, dyed 
deeply here with the religious melancholy that pervaded Lamb’s work 


* The Letters of Charles Lamb ... [and| Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (Lon- 
don, 1935), I, 19 (hereafter referred to as Letters). 
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for about three years after his mother’s death at Mary’s hand. Clear 
references to the ‘day of horrors,’ in this volume only of Lamb’s works, 
resulted from his assumption that Mary would not be restored to a 
reflective life. 

One of Harvard’s two copies bears the autograph of Keats’s friend 
and Hood’s brother-in-law, J. H. Reynolds. The other copy is bound 
with A Tale of Rosamund Gray and uniformly with the Hedges copy 
of Coleridge’s Poems, 1797, mentioned as No. 3 above; in evidence, 


the spine reads ‘Coleridge / Poems / II’. 


5. A Tale of Rosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret, Birmingham, 
1798. 


The Harvard copy of the first issue, with the Birmingham imprint, 
is the Hedges-Wallace-Bemis copy already mentioned in the descrip- 
tions of Nos. 3 and 4. Although lacking the original boards, internall 
this exemplar may still deserve the description of it in the Wallace 
catalogue: “Only one perfect copy of the Birmingham edition has been 
sold at public auction, and this is the copy.’ Like this one, the copy in 
the Berg Collection of the New York Public Library is bound with 
a copy of Blank Verse. I have traced only four other copies: Rowfant- 
Church and Frederic R. Halsey (both now in the Huntington Li- 
brary), Kelsall-Spoor-Hogan, and a copy lacking one leaf (pages 129- 
130) sold by Puttick & Simpson to Jarvis, 12 January 1905.° 

The Widener Collection contains a copy, bound by Zaehnsdorf, of 
the alternate issue, with the London title-page inserted on a stub of 
the Birmingham title-page. 

According to T. J. Wise’s account in The Ashley Library, ‘some 
copies’ have the London imprint as an integral portion of the first 
gathering. This condition, if it existed, would be a variant state of the 
first issue. Wise does not indicate the whereabouts of an exemplar, but 
he implies in his collation that the Ashley copy is such. It is not. Who 
has seen a copy with the London title-page integral? In the absence of 


*In disparagement of the Spoor copy, Wise wrote to Wrenn on 9 September 
1906 that he had seen five copies: ‘This is a fifth copy with the rare Birmingham 
title-page I have held in my hands. Of these five, two were uncut in boards, and 
three were “cut.” This copy is the second of the five in point of condition. . . .’ 
(Letters of Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn, ed. Fannie E. Ratchford, New 
York, 1944, p- 453). In the Parke-Bernet catalogue of the Frank J. Hogan sale, 1945 


(p. 138), the Spoor copy is described as lacking the end leaf and as rebacked, with 
new labels. 
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an exemplar, it would seem that Wise wished by ambiguity to make his 
own copy with the canceled title-page equivalent in value to a first 
issue. The inserted title-page of his copy, now in the Ashley collection 
of the British Museum, has been detached from the stub and tucked 
around the following leaf. As it did not come from the same sheet as 
other leaves of the first gathering, it clearly is not the original title-page 
of the Ashley copy. The volume was bound for Wise by Riviere. 


6. Charles Lloyd, Lines Suggested by the Fast, Appointed on Wed- 
nesday, February 27, 1799, Birmingham, 1799. 


This quarto pamphlet, although known, has not been listed previ- 
ously in bibliographies of Lamb. By a note on page 3 of his own de- 
nunciation of Jacobinism, Lloyd introduced a passage of thirteen lines 
from the poem that Lamb referred to by its first three words, ‘Mystery 
of God,’ when he granted Southey permission to print it in The An- 
nual Anthology, where it was titled ‘Living without God in the 
World.’ Lamb then declared it, on 28 November 1798, to be ‘a poem 
that can dishonour no name’ (Letters, I, 140), but he never reprinted 
it. Thereafter Lamb’s jests at Godwin as atheist were far lighter in 
tone. I am aware of no manuscript copy in Lamb’s hand. Although 
Lloyd published before Southey, he would have prepared his copy for 
the printer some months after Southey’s request to Lamb. Either 
Lloyd or Southey, or both, or of course Lamb, may have been re- 
sponsible for the several variants in the two versions, including the 
omission in Lloyd’s pamphlet of nine words, amounting to a verse, 
from lines 28-29 as printed by Southey: ‘Yea of his own life Lord, 
and of the days Of his abode on earth, when time shall be.’ Page 3 of 
the pamphlet, bearing Lamb’s verses with Lloyd’s introduction, is re- 
produced herewith from the Harvard copy as Plate I. This copy, 
bound in a volume from Lamb’s library consisting of separate editions 
of poems by Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Lloyd, will be further con- 
sidered in Section III of the present article. 


7. The Annual Anthology, Bristol, [September] 1799. [Edited by 
Robert Southey. | 


‘Living without God in the World’ appears on pages 90-92. 
Leaf B8, which contained a poem by the editor himself, removed 
on second thought as excessively Jacobinical, is missing from this as in 











2 ae 


There is abroad 
An evil Spirit*; a fpirit evil and foul, 
Who under fair pretence of modern lights, 
And vain philofophy, parcels the dole 
Of human happinefs (that quality 
Sought for fix thoufand tedious years} in vain) 
With lavifh diftribution! who with fpeech 


* The fpirit of infubordination. The fpirit of political, moral, and reli- 
gious Jacobinifm. 





+ I am happy in the opportunity afforded me of introducing the fol- 
lowing ftriking extract, from fome lines, intended as a fatire on the God- 
winian jargon. 


Some braver fpirits of the modern fort 

Affe&t a Godhead nearer; thefe talk loud 

Of mind and independent intelleét ; 

And energies omnipotent in man; 

And man, of his own fate, Artificer, 

Yea, of his own life, Lord! When time fhall be 

That life immortal fhall become an Art, 

And Death by chemic praétifes deceiv'd, 

Forego the fcent, which for fix thoufand years, 

Like a good hound he’s follow’d; and at length 

More manners learning, and a decent fenfe, 

And reverence of a philofophic world, 

Relent and ceafe to prey on carcafes.— 
CuarLes Lames. 


B2 Dreft 


Pate | 
CHARLES LLOYD, Lines Suggested by the Fast, 1799, PAGE 3 
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all described copies except Southey’s own copy in the Dyce Collection 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


8. Frederick Schiller, The Piccolomini. Translated by S. T. Cole- 
ridge, 1800. 


At the end of Act III, Scene 6, Coleridge gives the original German 
of Thekla’s song, a literal prose translation, his own stanzaic version, 
and Lamb’s verse adaptation, called by Coleridge ‘an imitation’ from 
‘the author of “The Tale of Rosamund Gray and Blind Margaret.” ’ 


9. Recreations in Agriculture, Natural History, Arts, and Miscel- 
laneous Literature, November 1800. Vol. IV, No. 3. Edited by 
James Anderson. 


Three fragments intended for ‘Pride’s Cure,’ soon to be titled John 
W oodvil, first appeared here, presumably not because the articles on 
varieties of sheep sometimes discussed lambs, but because the monthly 
was edited by a quixotic friend of Lamb’s quixotic friend George Dyer, 
one who ‘ties his breeches-knees with Packthread’ (Letters, I, 211). 


10. John Woodvil A Tragedy, 1802. 


The presentation copy in the Lowell Collection is one of two copies 
at Harvard in the original paper-covered boards. After reading in a 
letter from Lamb to Moxon that ‘Our next 2 Sundays will be choked 
up with all the Sugdens’ (Letters, III, 316), one could not be sur- 
prised at the brevity of Lamb’s inscription on the flyleaf: ‘Mt Sugden 
with C. Lamb’s best regards.’ The volume once belonged to J. Dykes 
Campbell, who left in it the galley proof of his article on the play, 
for the Athenaeum of 31 October and 14 November 1891, and a 
letter from Ernest Dressel North concerning the manuscript of ‘Pride’s 
Cure.’ From the volume’s fine condition, the Sugdens must have been 
either quite uninterested in it, or as careful with it as Campbell. 


11. The King and Queen of Hearts, 1809 [first known issue 1805]. 


According to the standard bibliographers, only the printed date on 
the title-page differentiates issues of 1805, 1806, and 1809. The en- 
graved plates in this Widener Collection copy, as in other issues, are 
dated 1805. One known copy, included in the Jerome Kern sale, bears 
the printed date 1805. Harvard has facsimiles, published in 1902, of 
the 1806 issue, and another of the yellow-cover issue of 1809, with an 
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introduction by E. V. Lucas bound separately. Ascription to Lamb 
became possible when Lucas discovered Lamb’s reference in 1806 to 
‘a Paraphrase on the King and Queen of Hearts, of which I being the 
Author beg Mr. Johnny Wordsworth’s acceptance and opinion’ (Let- 
ters, I, 420). This seems to be the first of an unknown number of 
books for children written by the Lambs and published under various 
imprints by William Godwin and his second wife, called by Lamb 
‘the bad baby,’ a ‘damn’d disagreeable woman,’ and worse. 

Booksellers have chosen to declare it ‘possible’ that Lamb also wrote 
a King and Queen of Clubs and King and Queen of Spades, bearing 
the imprint of W. Newbery.° 


12. Tales from Shakespear, 1807. 2 vols. 


Of the three sets at Harvard, one is imperfect, as described by A. S. 
W. Rosenbach, A Catalogue of the Books and Manuscripts of Harry 
Elkins Widener, privately printed in Philadelphia, 1918. The set in 
the Lowell Collection conforms to what is usually called the first 
issue, with the imprint on the versos of I, 235, and II, 263, and ad- 
vertisements only in the second volume. The address for Thomas 
Hodgkins is given on the title-pages and the advertisements as Hanway 
Street, not the later Skinner Street. The set is in paper-covered boards, 
without labels, but Volume II, cleaner than Volume I, has apparently 
been rebacked. 

Harvard holds about eighty other editions, including that of 1809, 
the ‘Second Edition’ of 1810, the “Third’ of 1816, the ‘Fourth’ of 
1822, the ‘Fifth’ of 1831, the very rare first American piracy of Phila- 
delphia, 1813, and one in Basic English by T. Takata, 1932. It has no 
copies of the very rare single tales that presumably preceded the first 
collected edition, or of the reissues in pairs and tetrads. T. J. Wise 
was able to assemble in the Ashley Library seven of the eight known 
separate tales. Of the eighth, Cymbeline, the Walter T. Wallace sale 
in 1920 included an exemplar. 


13. Henry Siddons, Time’s a Tell-Tale, 1807. 


The printed Epilogue, written by Lamb, has borrowed from the 
somewhat nautical play its conceit about sailing for ‘the port of matri- 
monial bliss’; Lamb’s work was so badly received on the first night, 


*See James Tregaskis, An Important Collection of Some of the Rarer Works of 
Charles Lamb (London, 1927), pp. 6, 9, 12. 
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according to a hostile critic in the Satirist for December 1807, that 
it was replaced by a new epilogue for the second performance. Con- 
cerning her brother, Mary Lamb prophesied almost accurately in 
October: ‘Prologues and Epilogues will be his death’ (Letters, II, 38). 


14. William Godwin, Faulkener, 1807. 


According to the Prologue, written by Lamb, the tragedy ‘asks no 
aid from music, verse, or show,’ but ‘trusts to truth, to nature, and 
Defoe.’ It was further indebted to numerous suggestions from Lamb 
during a gestation of six years and to final revision by Thomas Hol- 
croft. 


15. Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, 1808. 


Harvard has three copies. The Widener copy retains the original 
gray paper-covered boards with label, uncut. The Lowell copy be- 
longed to John Mitford, whose name, with the date ‘Jan: 1832,’ is 
on the flyleaf. A letter from Lamb recently removed from the volume 
will be described below. Ou a flyleaf at the back Mitford made an 
index of three items: ‘P. 17. “Ivory Table.” P. 84. Collins. P. 430. 
Massinger.’ In the Thomas Jefferson McKee sale, 1902, this copy, 
which bears McKee’s bookplate, went for $142, about fifty times its 
‘value’ a half-century earlier and one-fiftieth of the prices bid for 
Lambs a quarter-century later, just before the peak in the Jerome 
Kern sale. 


16. The Adventures of Ulysses, 1808. 


The Widener copy is in the original paper-covered boards with 
label. Harvard also has a second, imperfect copy, and a copy of the 
edition of 1819. 


17. Mrs. Leicester’s School, 1809. 


The Harvard copy, in the Widener Collection, preserves the original 
state, as described by Rosenbach. That it is the earliest known issue 
is indicated by a variant reading not known to the bibliographers of 
1903-08 or to Rosenbach. On page ii of the ‘Dedication to the Young 
Ladies at Amwell School,’ signed ‘M. B.,’ this issue reads at line 17 
and following: “The traces of tears might still be seen on your cheeks, 
when your governess introduced me to you . . .’. On the next page, 
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however, a repetition of the phrase ‘traces of tears’ was detected while 
the volume remained in the press, and copies of a second issue read at 
line 18 on page ii: “Your eyes were red with weeping, when your 
governess introduced me to you . . .’ Copies of the two issues can 
be compared in the Berg Collection of the New York Public Library. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School was actually published ‘at Christmas,’ 1808 
(Letters, II, 74). Most recent books on Lamb, along with the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature, the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and E. D. North in the appendix to Benjamin Ellis Mar- 
tin’s In the Footprints of Charles Lamb (New York, 1890), have fol- 
lowed Charles Kent, The Works of Charles Lamb (London, 1876), 
in giving the first edition as 1807. No copy with a date earlier than 
1809 has been described bibliographically. Although conscientious, 
Kent must have been in error. Ignoring the two editions dated 1809, 
he says: ‘ “Mrs. Leicester’s School” was first published as a four shill- 
ing volume at the Juvenile Library, No. 41, Skinner Street. It ran 
into a second edition in 1808, into a third in 1810, and into a fourth 
in 1814, attaining the dignity of a tenth in 1828.’ *° From the “Third 
Edition’ on, he is accurate; the dates of the ‘Eighth’ and ‘Ninth’ editions 
are 1821 and 1825. The nearest I have been able to come to evidence 
of an issue earlier than the copies now known is the inconclusive head- 
ing of a review in the British Critic for January 1809 (Vol. XXXIII, 
p. 77): ‘Mrs. Leicester's School; or, the History of Several Young 
Ladies, related by themselves. 12 mo. 3s.6d. Godwin. 1808.’ The 
Cambridge Bibliography prints ‘1807 (anon.); 1809’; of course the 
known issues of 1809 were anonymous — ‘related by themselves.’ 

According to the catalogue card, the Harvard College copy of 
the first American edition, Georgetown, D. C., 1811, was first ‘torn,’ 
then ‘mutilated,’ then ‘lost.’ (Yale has a copy, acquired in later, safer 
years.) 


18. Poetry for Children, 1809. 2 vols. 


From 1827 to 1877 no exemplar was known. This, the A. Edward 
Newton copy, is in the original green paper-covered boards, with 
leather backs lettered ‘Leicester’s Poetry,’ but Volume I lacks the end- 
leaf at front and back; Volume II lacks, alas, fifty-two pages, enumer- 


*P. 217. Kent and later writers could have taken the date 1807 from Alexander 
Ireland, List of the Writings of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt . . . and a Chrono- 
logical List of the Works of Charles Lamb (London, 1868), p. 26. 
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ated in the catalogue of the Newton sale." From one of the two com- 
plete copies known, Andrew W. Tuer issued a facsimile for collectors 
in 1892. Recently Mrs Herman P. Ream has given Harvard No. 8 
of the 112 signed copies in the Tuer edition, bound by Zaehnsdorf. 


The Harvard College copy of the Boston, 1812, edition has been 
lost. 


19. W.F. Mylius, editor, The First Book of Poetry, 1811. 


Mylius included two poems from Poetry for Children in The Junior 
Class-Book, 1809, and three in The Poetical Class-Book, 1810. (Har- 
vard has neither title.) Issuing only one edition of Poetry for Children, 
Godwin advertised The First Book of Poetry as containing ‘the best 
pieces’ from it, and indeed Mylius’ book is almost a second edition 
of the Lambs’. Besides containing twenty-four poems from Poetry for 
Children (including “The Beggar Man,’ brother John Lamb’s only 
known poem), it takes a position among first editions of Lamb be- 
cause of ‘A Birth-Day Thought,’ signed ‘M. L.’ in 1811 but in later 
editions signed ‘C. L.’ ** No copy with the date 1810 on the title-page 
is known, but the two plates from Poetry for Children, used again for 
this volume, bear an engraved addition: ‘Published by M. J. Godwin, 
No? 41, Skinner Street, November 1 1810.’ 


20. Prince Dorus, 1811- 


Harvard has only the facsimiles as published in a limited edition in 
1889 and again in 1890, with an introduction by Andrew W. Tuer. 
Crabb Robinson alone certifies Lamb’s authorship. From Robinson’s 
two entries concerning the book, one can conclude that he read Prince 
Dorus at the Lambs’, was led or misled into believing that Lamb wrote 
it, and continued to believe that Lamb wrote it.’* Because of Elia’s 
habit of ‘quizzing’ his friends, however, Lamb’s authorship of Prince 
Dorus, of A Book Explaining the Ranks and Dignities, and even of 


™ Parke-Bernet Galleries, Rare Books . . . and Manuscripts Collected by the Late 
A. Edward Newton (New York, 1941), Il, 204. 

*See Hutchinson, I, xxv-xxvi, II, 508. The mistake of stating the number of 
reprinted poems as twenty-two (Livingston, p. 105; Thomson, p. 34; Finch, ‘Scrib- 
ner Lamb Collection,’ VII, 142) has descended from Livingston’s use of a later edition 
that had dropped two poems. 

“Crabb Robinson, Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, ed. Edith J. Morley 
(Manchester, 1922), p. 44; Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, ed. 
Edith J. Morley (London, 1938), I, 33. 
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The King and Queen of Hearts must bear some doubt, to be eased 
only by new evidence. 


21. *Beauty and the Beast, [1811]. 


Known copies of this work differ widely.* Of the two early print- 
ings, this Widener copy is the ‘surprize’ version rather than the ‘sur- 
prise.’ In the original pink wrappers, with the woodcut lacking sub- 
script on the front and no print on the back cover, the poem itself has 
no title-page and no sheet of music. The original brown cardboard 
case bears the version of the title with ‘Beauty’ in blackface, yet all 
print there is enclosed in a woodcut border usually found on title- 
pages with ‘Beauty’ in italics, rather than the rosettes usually accom- 
panying ‘Beauty’ in blackface. The back of the case has the advertise- 
ments of the Juvenile Library. Probably the cardboard case has been 
lost from other copies that seem always to have lacked a title-page and 
the sheet of music.” The signature ‘B 6’ on page 11 of the ‘surprise’ 
copies, missing from the ‘surprize’ setting, suggests the priority of the 
‘surprise,’ but sheets of the ‘surprise’ setting remained for William Jack- 
son & Company to reissue in 1825. With none of the juvenile volumes 
published by Godwin does it seem to me that priority of issue can be 
established by the color of the paper covers. The sparse evidence sug- 
gests rather that different colors must have been provided at once to 
each bookseller. 

Concerning the authorship of Beauty and the Beast we know only 
that Godwin published it, that Wordsworth had declined an invita- 
tion to write it, and that Godwin disliked William Taylor of Nor- 
wich, whom Wordsworth suggested as a substitute. John Pearson, in 
a series of letters beginning in the Athenaeum for 11 July 1885, argued 
that the author may well have been Lamb. By the number for 10 Octo- 
ber he was suggesting a collaboration with Mary Lamb. Lucas did not 
accept it as Lamb’s. William Macdonald, to arene his power of 
speculation, suggested that Mary Lamb wrote it.’® It is pertinent, 
though it proves nothing, that both Prince Dorus and Beauty and the 


“In addition to the bibliographies and catalogues cited, see Luther S. Livingston, 
‘Some Notes on Three of Lamb’s Juveniles,’ Bibliographer, I (1902), 215-230. 

* See Tregaskis, p. 4. 

* The Works of Charles Lamb, ed. William Macdonald (London, 1903), VIII, 


XXiIV—XXVi. 
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Beast were announced for the same day of publication, 15 April 1811." 

Harvard holds No. 12 of 100 facsimiles published in 1886 by Red- 
way, and edited by R. H. Shepherd, who agreed with Pearson that 
Lamb was the probable author. 


22. Reflector, 1811, 1812. [Edited by Leigh Hunt. ] 


To the last three of the four numbers issued, Lamb contributed 
fourteen pieces, including some of his most vigorously reasoned prose 


and concluding with ‘A Farewell to Tobacco,’ not taken literally by 
Lamb himself. 


23. S. T. Coleridge, Remorse, 1813. 


Coleridge omitted his own epilogue from the printed tragedy, but 
after a characteristically ad hominem Preface the text begins with ‘Pro- 


logue, By C Lamb. Spoken by Mr. Carr.’ 


24. Mr. H. or Beware a Bad Name. Philadelphia, 1813. 


Besides this rare first edition, Harvard has the Philadelphia edition 
of 1825, and the Portfolio of 1807 containing the Prologue, as already 
described. Except for the Prologue, Mr. H — did not achieve sep- 
arate publication in England. 

In the half of John Philip Kemble’s set of playbills later owned by 
by Robert Gould Shaw, the Harvard Theatre Collection holds a play- 
bill for the presentation of Lamb’s Mr. H — with Andrew Cherry’s 
The Travellers; or, Music’s Fascination at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, on Wednesday, 10 December 1806, and related bills for the two 
succeeding nights. The bill for the next night’s play, Theodore Hook’s 
adaptation of Tekeli; or, the Siege of Montgatz, bears a note possibly 
printed before the Wednesday debacle: “The New Farce of Mr. H — 
performed for the first time last night, was received by an overflowing 
audience with universal applause, and will be repeated for the znd 
time To-morrow.’ The bill for 12 December, when The Travellers 
was joined by a seasoned farce, Three Weeks after Marriage, an- 
nounced more succinctly and probably with more truth: “The New 
Farce of Mr. H — is withdrawn at the request of the Author.’ 


* Arthur W. Waters, ‘Charles Lamb and “Prince Dorus,”’ Notes and Queries, 
26 May 1923, p. 412. 
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25. [Basil Montagu, editor.] Some Enquiries into the Effects of Fer- 
mented Liquors, 1814. 


Although this is a first edition of Lamb ‘in book form,’ his ‘Con- 
fessions of a Drunkard’ actually made here its second appearance in 
print. Harvard also has the Philanthropist, Vol. III, No. 9, [January] 
1813, where the essay first appeared, altered by the Quaker editor, 
William Allen, or by his collaborator, James Mill. In asking to see a 
copy, Lamb called it ‘a snivelling methodistical adulteration of my 
Essay on Drunkenness’ (Letters, II, 144). Montagu took Lamb’s 
manuscript from the office of the Philanthropist and printed an un- 
authorized but-less adulterated version. How far the essay is auto- 
biographical may be debated forever, but in form and intent it seems 
to me to have more kinship with Swift’s ‘Argument for Abolishing 
Christianity’ than with a reforming Utilitarian pamphlet.”* It does not 
praise chronic alcoholism, but it resembles ‘Imperfect Sympathies’ in 
imaginative exaggeration. Lamb himself would seem to be respon- 
sible for the phrases in the London Magazine, in 1822, describing its 
‘mock fervor, and counterfeit earnestness’ (Works, I, 431-432). In 
his letter asking for a copy, Lamb wanted to know ‘how far Mr. Basil 
Montagu’s Philanthropical scoundrels have gone to make me a Sneak.’ 


26. James Kenney, Debtor and Creditor, 1814. 


The play had opened at Covent Garden on 20 April 1814. The 
‘Epilogue. By C. Lamb. Spoken by Mr. Liston and Mr. Emery in 
character,’ pages 96-98, takes us again to the failure of Mr. H —. 
When Sampson (Emery) asks Gosling (Liston) to describe the noise 
with which his play had been received, Gosling first answers ‘Like — 
Were you ever in the pillory?’ and then describes the din of hissing 
and cackling. 


The Harvard copy is of the issue with page 37 correctly numbered. 


*For an argument that Lamb was baiting Allen and Mill, see Thomas Hutchin- 
son, ‘Lamb and the Utilitarians: The “Confessions of a Drunkard,”’ Athenaeum, 
16 Aug. 1902, p. 225. The early objections to Hutchinson’s interpretation by E. V. 
Lucas, for example in his edition of The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb (Lon- 
don, 1903-05), I, 431 (hereafter referred to as Works), were silently withdrawn 
in 1935 (Letters, Il, 145), after Lucas had seen the letter by Lamb, now at Prince- 
ton University, on the ‘snivelling adulteration.’ Lamb may have written the essay 
for Hunt’s Reflector; see John M. Turnbull, “The Originally Intended Destination 
of Lamb’s “Confessions of a Drunkard,”’ Notes and Queries, 6 Aug. 1949, pp. 341- 
342. 
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27. The Works of Charles Lamb, 1818. 2 vols. 


Both sets at Harvard are in the rare uncut state, in remainder 
bindings with white paper labels on the spine, dated June 1818 at the 
end of the second volume, and carrying a leaf of Ollier advertisements. 
The Lowell copy is in the original half-diced blue (once purple?) 
cloth and tan boards; the other copy is in the original purple cloth. 


28. Indicator, 1820, 1821. [Edited by Leigh Hunt. ] 


This ephemeral effort, with some of Hunt’s best prose along with 
work by Shelley and Keats, contains three pieces known to be Lamb’s, 
including the sonnet to Hunt that ends with an affirmation, ‘your best 


title yet is InpicaTor,’ and five further pieces conjecturally assigned 
to Lamb. 


29. [John Iliff Wilson.] The History of Christ’s Hospital, 1821 
[ first edition 1820]. 


Wilson reprinted Lamb’s two-part essay on Christ’s Hospital and 
its blue-coated boys from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1813. Greatly 
expanded from the work of 1820, which had been titled A Brief His- 
tory of Christ’s Hospital, the volume of 1821 seems to have been con- 
sidered by Wilson himself as a separate work — except in the num- 
bering of subsequent editions. Of much more value to students of 
literature than the briefer version, it contains memoirs of Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, Hunt, C. V. Le Grice, Henry Meyer (who painted a fine por- 
trait of Lamb), James White, George Dyer, and other eminent ‘Blues.’ 
Harvard has a copy also of the ‘Fifth Edition’ titled again A Brief 
History of Christ's Hospital, 1830, similar to the original edition in 
such matters as the hand-colored bluecoat boy on the title-page and 
the misspelling with which it introduces its most readable pages as 
‘from the pen of Mr. Charles Lambe.’ Lamb himself reserved that 
spelling of his name as an indicator on those letters that arrived under 
the franking privilege of the East India House but were actually to 
be delivered unopened by Lamb to Coleridge or to some other desig- 


nated evader of postal charges. The edition of 1821 spells Lamb’s 
name correctly. 


30. [John Thelwall, editor.] The Poetical Recreations of the Champ- 
ion, 1822. 


Of the ten pieces by Lamb signed ‘R. et R.,’ eight had appeared in 
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weekly numbers of the Champion; the other two were defiant re- 
printings from the Examiner of “The Triumph of the Whale’ and the 
epigram on the same gentlemanly Regent (by 1822 George IV) that 
ends its consolation to Whig politicians: 


Some wind has blown the wig away, 
And left the hair apparent. 


The volume also contains Lamb’s lines in Latin on Haydon’s ‘Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ signed ‘Carlagnulus,’ with the English transla- 
tion signed ‘C. L.’ ‘A Lady’s Sapphic,’ signed ‘M. L.,’ may well be 
Mary’s (Works, V, 332-333). 

Livingston recorded in 1903 the distinction between the first issue, 
with ‘em— / bowed’ misprinted for ‘embowered’ on lines 2-3 of the 
‘Instructions in Elocution’ (leaf Aq), and later copies with a cancellans 
for that leaf, where ‘embowered’ has been corrected and all the type 
crowded onto one page, with the verso blank. Both Harvard copies 
represent an intermediate state with leaf A4 missing, a state represented 
also by one of the two copies in the British Museum, with the stub 
folded around the remaining leaves of the first gathering. The ‘Ad- 
vertisement’ is signed in full by Thelwall, 4 December 1821, on page 


vi (leaf A3v). 


31. Elia, 1823. 


All three copies in the Lowell Collection are of the first issue — 
with ‘Fleet Street’ as the sole address given for Taylor & Hessey — in 
serviceable, dull, contemporary bindings. Lamb inscribed two of 
the copies. On the title-page of one he spelled Barry Cornwall’s real 
name correctly, a feat he seldom accomplished: ‘B W Procter, with the 
Author[’s] best regards.’ The ‘s’ disappeared when Procter’s binder 
trimmed the volume. On the flyleaf Procter wrote his own name. 

On the flyleaf of a copy for Mrs William Ayrton, Lamb spread 
loosely an inscription, reproduced as Plate II, which few donors could, 
or would, imitate: ‘M's Ayrton with C. Lamb’s kind regards. N. B. 
Don’t show this to Mt A. Men are so jealous,’ and then, lower, ‘at 
all events it is well to be prudent &c.’ Along with five editorial changes, 
Lucas’ transcription prints ‘wise’ for ‘well’ (Letters, II, 291). 

Two authorities on English books, lovers of belles-lettres, have de- 
clared it probable that ‘any genuine book-lover would desire to possess 
above all books — save only, it may be, an as yet undiscovered copy 
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of a perfect First Folio — the first issue of the first edition of Elia; and 
that not because of its rarity and costliness, but for sheer human inter- 
est.’ *® A cogent argument has been advanced that a still earlier state 
of Elia than any now known must have existed. There must have been 
page proof, if not an actual issue, in which pages 25 and 26 contained 
the offending passage on George Dyer, which was included originally 
in the London Magazine version of ‘Oxford in the Vacation’ but 
suppressed from all known copies of Elia.” 

After the edition of 1823, few of the many editions of Elia at Har- 
vard have separate textual value, though a number have special interest, 
such as Essays of Elia, To Which Are Added Letters, and Rosamund, 
a Tale, Paris: Baudry’s European Library, 1835. 


32. *The New Year’s Feast on His Coming of Age. London: J. 
Harris and Son, Corner of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1824. 


Of this very rare little book, which escaped the standard bibliogra- 
phers, Lamb was at least the chief begetter, if not the actual versifier. 
Lamb’s prose ‘Rejoicings upon the New Year’s Coming of Age,’ 
signed ‘Elia’s Ghost,’ appeared as the first contribution in the London 
Magazine for 1823. Possibly Lamb composed The New Year’s Feast 
on His Coming of Age, an anonymous versification of the essay. By 
omitting reference to Elia and his ghost, the Preface contrives to make 
Lamb’s authorship indeterminate: 


The following little Poem is principally a versification of a prose composi- 
tion, which appeared in the London Magazine, for January 1823. The writer 
thought it might be rendered both amusing and instructive to the young, if 
cast in a poetic form, and with this view attempted it, with what success the 
Public must judge. 


On the verso of the title-page and repeated at the end of the text and 
notes appears the same imprint: ‘London: printed by S. & R. Bentley, 
Dorset Street, Fleet Street.’ The paper is watermarked ‘Balston & Co., 
1823.’ In addition to the text of twenty-four pages, there are six 
plates, in three folios, of hand-colored illustrations. The issue of which 
the Harvard copy is an exemplar lacks the leaf preceding the text and 


* Charles J. Sawyer and F. J. Harvey Darton, English Books 1475-1900: A Sign- 
post for Collectors (Westminster, 1927), II, go. 

” J. Rogers Rees, ‘Charles Lamb’s “Cancellarius Magnus,”’ Notes and Queries, 
8 Nov. 1913, pp. 362-363. 
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reading, ‘Harris’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction,’ as described 
by James Tregaskis.” 


33. Ihe Every-Day Book, 1825, 1826. [Edited by William Hone. ] 


A total of ten known and conjectural pieces by Lamb follow, in the 
collected volumes, a dedication to Lamb in gratitude for Lamb’s avow- 
ing himself publicly, under his ‘proper name,’ a friend of Hone. Trials 
for sedition and blasphemy, general bad fortune, and a degree of 
financial irresponsibility were gradually bearing Hone down. Lamb 
helped him bear up. 


34. The Table Book, 1827. [Edited by William Hone. ] 


This, the second of Hone’s three famous short-lived miscellanies, 
contains four known and two conjectural works by Lamb, in addition 
to the important series of extracts made by him from the Garrick 
Collection of plays in the British Museum.” 


35. Elia. Second Series, Philadelphia, 1828. 


Both of the Harvard copies of this piracy retain the original boards, 
with cloth back and paper label. One has the bookplates of Cortlandt 
F. Bishop and W. Van R. Whitall.” This volume was the first after 
1823 to collect new essays of Elia, but the piratical inspiration flagged 
enough to allow the inclusion, as by Elia, of essays by Barry Cornwall 
and Allan Cunningham. Harvard holds also a copy of the piracy in 
the same year, by the same publishers (Carey, Lea, & Carey), of the 
1823 Elia. 


36. Walter Wilson, Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, 
1830 [actually 1829]. 3 vols. 


The third volume contains two sets of critical remarks on Defoe by 
‘the Author’s highly esteemed friend, Charles Lamb,’ at pages 428- 
429 and 636-639, the first communicated informally to Wilson in a 
letter of 1822, the second written explicitly for this work. The vol- 


™ Tregaskis, pp. 12, 13, 16. See Book-Prices Current, LX (1946), 292, for another 
copy with page [1] wanting. 

“For corrections to the standard bibliographies, see George L. Barnett, ‘Dating 
Lamb’s Contributions to the Table Book,’ PMLA, LX (1946), 602-605. 

* Described further in the American Art Association catalogue, The Cortlandt 
F. Bishop Library (New York, 1938), p. 394. In the Whitall sale by the same firm, 
15 February 1927, it comprised Lot 743. 
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umes, which reached the Lambs at Enfield in November 1829, diverted 
Mary so long from her reading of current novels that Lamb wrote to 
Wilson, with reference to the chief publisher of three-deckers: ‘Col- 
burn will be quite jealous’ (Letters, III, 233). 


37. Album Verses, 1830. 


The Widener copy, conforming to the ideal copy normally de- 
scribed, with the advertisement leaf present, retains the original paper- 
covered boards with label. An inserted letter to Charles Ollier is treated 
below with the other autographs (Section V). 

After the appearance of the Lamb bibliographies, the late John M. 
Turnbull discovered that his copy, now in the library of the Charles 
Lamb Society at Edmonton, had as leaves B4.B5 (pages 7-10) a can- 
cellans on a stub. Noting that the table of contents was a similar 
cancellans, Mr Turnbull speculated on the likelihood that the pages 
originally contained verses displeasing to Sarah Thomas, either the 
‘unlucky sonnet’ sent to the Cresswells for Mrs Thomas or the first 
acrostic Lamb wrote in an unsuccessful attempt to atone for the sonnet 
(Letters, III, 312). Somewhere there probably is abroad a copy of 
Album Verses, or possibly more copies than one, presented by Lamb 
before Mrs Thomas complained, with the original text of pages 7-10. 


38. The Year Book, 1831. [Edited by William Hone. ] 


Lamb contributed two poems. Of the second, “To Louisa M, whom 
I used to call “Monkey,” ’ which appeared in the number for 30 De- 
cember under the title “The Change,’ Harvard has an autograph copy 
written out for Emma Isola (discussed in Section [TV below). 


39. Satan in Search of a Wife, 1831. 


The Lowell copy, one of two at Harvard, has the original paper 
wrapper, faded from pink to buff. Toward the end of June 1830, 
Edward Moxon had begun with Album Verses his distinguished career 
as publisher to poets. Issued by Moxon as anonymous, at one shilling, 
what Lamb called ‘that damn’d “Devil’s Wedding” ’ was advertised, 

to his annoyance, as by Elia (Letters, Ill, 354). 


**An Unrecorded Issue of Lamb’s “Album Verses,” ’ Times Literary Supplement, 
20 Mar. 1930, p. 247. 
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40. Englishman’s Magazine, 1831. [Edited by Edward Moxon. ] 


Moxon took over the four-months-old magazine in August, when 
Lamb made the first two of his five contributions. With the number 
for October the monthly died, leaving an installment of Lamb’s ‘Peter’s 
Net’ to be continued in the Reflector, founded by Moxon and edited 
by John Forster in December 1832. 


41. The Last Essays of Elia, 1833. 


One of the two copies in the Lowell Collection retains the original 
paper-covered boards; the other bears the remains of the presentation 
to Mrs Ayrton, barbarously cut for binding and gilding. Apparently 
the original inscription, ‘From the Author,’ was provided by the pub- 
lisher, just as Lamb had directed the Olliers to inscribe the Works for 
her in 1818 (Letters, II, 233). Lamb’s name, below this phrase of 
presentation, was severed by the binder, and on the flyleaf the inscrip- 
tion by Mrs Ayrton had the fourth numeral of its date cut off forever 
when very young: ‘Marianne Ayrton 183 .’ 


42. James Sheridan Knowles, The Wife, 1833. 


The five ‘editions’ of this play published by Moxon in 1833 all prop- 
erly declare the Epilogue to be ‘Written by Charles Lamb.’ Lamb’s 
authorship of the ingenious Prologue was for some reason bedimmed. 
In an introductory note, dated 24 April 1833, the night of the first 
performance, Knowles wrote: “To my early, my trusty, and honoured 
friend, Charles Lamb, I owe my thanks for a delightful Epilogue, com- 
posed almost as soon as it was requested. To an equally dear friend I 
am equally indebted for my Prologue.’ 


Possibly a list of Lamb’s first editions in book form should include 
also The Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend and Climbing-Boy’s Album, 
1824, edited by James Montgomery, who asked Lamb to contribute. 


* Lucas seems not to have inspected the manuscripts involved (Works, V, 349; 
Letters, Ill, 364-365). He omitted one sentence of a note to Moxon added to an 
autograph version of the Prologue quoted by J. Dykes Campbell, ‘Lamb’s Prologue 
to “The Wife,” ’ Illustrated London News, 24 Sep. 1892, p. 398: ‘I want to see fouster 
(not the German Foust) and you, Boy! Mind, I don’t care the 100,oooth part of a 
bad sixpence if Knowles can get a prologue more to his mind.’ This document may 
still be ‘in the Forster Collection at South Kensington,’ where Campbell said he 
saw it, but it has not been found there in recent years. 
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‘I batter’d my brains (not butter’d them — but it is a bad a) for a few 
verses,’ Lamb wrote to Bernard Barton, but he ended by submitting 
William Blake’s “The Chimney Sweeper’ as ‘from a very rare and 
curious little work’ by Blake — actually copied for Lamb by a friend, 
from Songs of Innocence, which Lamb had heard quoted but had 
never seen. The friend may have been Crabb Robinson. To Barton, 
Lamb wrote in exuberant explanatory praise of this ‘Robert Blake,’ 
whose poem was ‘the flower’ of Montgomery’s book (Letters, II, 424- 
425). Harvard has a copy, with another of the 1825-26 edition, in 
the Baker Library of the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Of the Original Letters, @c. of Sir John Falstaff and His Friends, 
1796, by James White, frequently listed among books to which Lamb 
contributed, Harvard has recently acquired a fine copy. It also has the 
reprints of 1877, 1904, and 1924. In an introductory note to the 1924 
edition, Charles Merrill, Jr, was able to quote E. V. Lucas as believing 
in 1905 that Lamb wrote the dedication; later, Lucas came to doubt 
that Lamb had any part in it (Letters, I, 4-5). The copy that made 
Lucas doubt, inscribed to Lamb simply ‘From the Author Jas. White,’ 
is described in Harry B. Smith, A Sentimental Library.” Certainly 
Lamb admired the Original Letters idolatrously. Southey, J. M. 
Gutch, J. P. Collier, and many others since have said that Lamb had 
some hand in the work, but B. W. Procter did not think so, and neither 
Lamb nor White encouraged the inference in any traceable way.” 

Harvard has also recently acquired a copy of a very rare work that 
deserves a place in bibliographies of Lamb less questionable than the 
place traditionally accorded White’s Original Letters of Falstaff. Of 
this book, a translation from Jean Claude Gorjy, entitled Sentimental 
Tablets of the Good Pamphile, 1795, by P. S. Dupuy of the East India 
House, Lamb wrote to Coleridge on 14 June 1796: 


As curious a specimen of translation as ever fell into my hands, is a young 
man’s in our office, of a French novel. What in the original was literally 


*New York, privately printed, 1914, p. 126. Southey’s copy, now in the 
Morgan Library, has ‘Chs Lamb’ on the front pastedown, but not in Lamb’s hand- 
writing. 

ss Collier suggests no aid to White from Lamb in his entry for 10 July 1833, An 
Old Man’s Diary (London, privately printed, 1871-72), Pt. IV, p. 5: ‘Charles Lamb 
has given me a copy of his friend White’s “Falstaff’s Letters,” published some years 
ago, and not easily met with. Till now I only knew them from a gift-book to 
H. C. R.; but, though I am glad of them, I own that I cannot see the drollery and 
refined humour in them that C. L. discovers.’ 
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‘amiable delusions of the fancy,’ he proposed to render ‘the fair frauds of the 
imagination!’ I had much trouble in licking the book into any meaning at all. 
Yet did the knave clear fifty or sixty pounds by subscription and selling the 
copyright. The book itself not a week’s work! (Letters, I, 29). 


‘C. Lamb’ is listed among the subscribers. One of the blanks in Lamb’s 
highly metaphorical letter of October 1827 to Henry Dodwell, now in 
the Berg Collection, should be filled in to read: ‘Dupuy is a Butter- 
firkin, salt butter.’ ** From these two evidences of Lamb’s attitude it 
seems likely that his own copy of Sentimental Tablets disappeared long 
before 1828, when he began throwing contemporary volumes out of 
the window and over the hedge to young Tom Westwood. 

One humorless book for children, completely rejected from the 
Lamb canon by Lucas, has been persistently attributed to Lamb by 
booksellers. It is usually called The Book of the Ranks and Dignities 
of British Society, from a copy reprinted by Clement K. Shorter in 
1924. The title-page of the copy at Harvard reads thus: ‘A Book Ex- 
plaining the Ranks and Dignities of British Society. Intended Chiefly 
for the Instruction of Young Persons. With Twenty-Four Coloured 
Engravings. Dedicated (by Permission) to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Elizabeth. London: Printed for Tabart and Co. at the Juve- 
nile and School Library, 157, New Bond-Street, by Heney & Haddon 
12, Tabernacle-Walk. Price Seven Shillings, Coloured. 1809.’ 

The colored frontispiece contains a subscript: “The King of Great 
Britain. Pub. by Tabart & Co June 4-1805. New Bond St.’ Two 
plates, at pages 46 and 109, are missing from the Harvard copy; the 
other plates are dated June 1805 (some specifying 4 June). In the 
copy reprinted by Shorter, the dedication bears the date November 
1805; in the Harvard copy, the same dedication is signed ‘by The 
Author. London, Feb. 2, 1809.’ There is one leaf of advertisements 
for Richard Phillips — Guibwia's own publisher and one of the under- 
writers for the Godwins’ Juvenile Library. In 1807 and 1808, juvenile 
books issued by the Godwins bore Tabart’s name and address. Yet 
‘Tabart’ was not merely Godwin. In the Post-Office directory for 


* George L. Barnett, ‘A Critical Analysis of the Lucas Edition of Lamb’s Letters,’ 
Modern Language Quarterly, IX (1948), 310. See Letters, Ill, 141. 

* See Book-Prices Current, XLI (1927), 532, XLVI (1932), 488, XLIX (1935), 
418, L (1935), 428-429, LI (1937), 479-480, LIT (1938), 441, LIII (1939), 397, LXIl 
(1948), 336; American Book-Prices Current, LI (1945), 291, LV (1949), 239. T. J. 
Wise, who owned a copy only of Shorter’s reprint, said the work was ‘quite cer- 
tainly not’ Lamb’s (The Ashley Library, VIII, 1926, 157). 
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1803 he is listed as Benjamin Tabart, ‘Juvenile Library’; in Kent’s 
London directory for 1817, Godwin & Co. is listed at 41 Skinner 
Street and Tabart & Co. at 85 Piccadilly. I have found in various 
directories between 1803 and 1817 the names of all printers and book- 
sellers given on title-pages of the Juvenile Library except Thomas 
Hodgkins, with corresponding addresses. 

As with The King and Queen of Hearts and indirectly with Prince 
Dorus, the ascription of Ranks and Dignities to Lamb depends upon 
his remarks to friends. On 2 January 1810 Lamb wrote to Thomas 
Manning: 

Tuthill is Dr. Tuthill. I continue Mr. Lamb. I have published a little book 
for children on titles of honour: and to give them some idea of the difference 
of rank and gradual rising, I have made a little scale, supposing myself to 
receive the following various accessions of dignity from the king, who is the 
fountain of honour — As at first, 1, Mr. C. Lamb . . . 7, Marquis Lamb; 8, 
Duke Lamb. It would look like quibbling to carry it on further, and especially 
as it is not necessary for children to go beyond the ordinary titles of sub- 
regal dignity in our own country, otherwise I have sometimes in my dreams 
imagined myself still advancing, as 9th, King Lamb; 1oth, Emperor Lamb; 


11th, Pope Innocent, higher than which is nothing but the Lamb of God. 
(Letters, II, 89-90). 


Shorter argued Lamb’s authorship in 1924 from many uninformed 
assumptions (as that Lamb would surely not ‘lie’ to Manning, to whom 
Lamb habitually reported fantastic pseudo-facts); but perhaps it was 
easier to take this passage seriously before Lucas restored the last five 
words, previously missing because T. N. Talfourd, the first editor of 
Lamb’s letters, had felt great tenderness for Lamb’s public reputation. 
We must reject Lucas’ contention that Lamb just would not have 
written a humorless book for children, but there is really no reasonable 
evidence whatsoever that he did write one. 

Unfortunately, few of Lamb’s letters remain for the years when 
the Godwins’ Juvenile Library issued the greatest number of books 
with which Lamb can possibly be credited, or charged. W. C. Hazlitt 
noted in 1897 that Lamb’s reply to a friend who invited him to dine 
on hare — ‘And many friends?? — makes him the possible author of 
The Hare and Many Friends, issued by the Juvenile Library in 1808.” 


”W.C. Hazlitt, The Lambs: Their Lives, Their Friends, and Their Correspond- 
ence (London, 1897), pp. 73-74. The series of short essays signed ‘Lepus’ in John 
Stoddart’s New Times, Jan—Aug. 1825, almost certainly by Lamb (Works, I, 270- 
280, 497-499), build upon the embarrassments of having too many friends. For the 
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Harvard has a copy published at Otley, Yorkshire, no date. Stories of 
Old Daniel also issued from the Juvenile Library in 1808; it was adver- 
tised with Prince Dorus and Tales from Shakespear — and with all the 
other books for children published by the Godwins. By 1929 Lamb’s 
authorship had become certain in sales at the Anderson Galleries. 
The reader may judge or guess for himself from Harvard’s copy of the 
‘Fourteenth Edition,’ published by Routledge probably in 1868. Har- 
vard has no copy of Felissa, 1811, ascribed to Lamb on no firm ground 
that I know of.*” Harvard holds Ollier’s Literary Miscellany in Prose 
and Verse, Number 1, 1820, which contains ‘Death and the Drunkard’ 
and ‘Observations on Sylvester’s Du Bartas,’ attributable to Lamb on 
grounds largely contained in the titles and exhausted by reference to 
Lamb’s friendship with Charles Ollier.* Harvard holds also The 
Laughing Philosopher, 1825, where the attributions to Lamb made by 
Walter Jerrold in 1924, “The Humorous Man,’ “The Other Fig,’ and 
‘The Suicide,’ may be examined.™ 

All but one of the gilt annuals in which work by Lamb first appeared 
during his lifetime are among the Harvard holdings, the Bijou for 
1828 (four variant issues), the Gem for 1829 and for 1830, and also 
the Keepsake for 1829, which contains the verses, ‘What Is Love?’ 
signed ‘M. L.’ and conjectured by J. C. Thomson (Bibliography, p. 
99) to be Mary Lamb’s. Harvard’s possession of the Christmas Box 
for 1829 unfortunately gives no direct aid to students of the Lambs. 
Nor is the Christmas Box for 1828, which Harvard lacks, listed by 
Thomson or the other bibliographers, but Lucas noted in 1935 that 
this annual edited by T. Crofton Croker is, in Lamb’s words, ‘a 
trumpery book to which, without my knowledge, the Editor of the 
Bijoux has contributed Lucy’s verses’ (Letters, III, 147-148), on pages 
15-16, under the title “Verses Written in the First Leaf of Lucy 
Barton’s Album.’ 

Although its files of the Examiner for 1819 and 1820 and the Spec- 


anecdote cited by Hazlitt, see Thomas Hood, ‘Literary Reminiscences,’ Hood’s Own; 
or, Laughter from Year to Year (London, 1846), p. 551. 

™ See the Walter T. Wallace catalogue (1920), Item 770; the Jerome Kern cata- 
logue (1929), Lot 801, p. 267. 

“See Kern catalogue, Lot 804, p. 268; Tregaskis, p. 4; Book-Prices Current, 
XXXIX (1925), 523, XLVII (1933), 424. 

* Kern catalogue, Lot 809 (H. Buxton Forman copy), p. 270. 

“‘Charles Lamb and “The Laughing Philosopher,”’ Cornbill Magazine, N. S., 
LVII (1924), 541-552. 
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tator for 1828 and 1830 are incomplete, Harvard has most of the issues 
to which Lamb contributed in those years; otherwise, its files include, 
in addition to the short-lived periodicals listed above among the first 
editions in book form, all the appropriate numbers of the following 
periodicals, given here in the order in which they first published items 
generally accepted as Lamb’s: Monthly Magazine, Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, Examiner, Quarterly Review, New Monthly Magazine, Black- 
wood’s Magazine, Spectator, Athenaeum, and Mirror of Literature, 
Amusements, and Instruction. Recently Harvard acquired an almost 
complete file of the London Magazine, a prize which has gone to the 
Keats Room. Of the London’s great early years, when Lamb increased 
a luster that would have been dazzling even without him, Harvard still 
wants Volume III, for January—June 1821. For the rest, it lacks only 
the numbers from August to December 1826 and January to April 
1827. William Macdonald followed Bertram Dobell in assigning ‘An 
Appeal from the Shades,’ August 1826, tentatively to Lamb, the wish 
admittedly father to the thought; it is generally agreed that Lamb 
contributed nothing to the London after August 1825." 

After Volume III of the London, the next most serious lacuna 
among the periodicals is the Champion, which published work by 
Lamb on 4 December 1814 and on various dates in 1820. Harvard 
lacks also Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, 20 January 1819, where 
Lamb’s letter, ‘Miss Kelly at Bath,’ was published by Gutch one week 
before it was reprinted in Hunt’s Examiner, which Harvard has. 
Standard editions and bibliographies of Lamb include Hudibrastic 
verses, ‘On Seeing Mrs. K— B—, Aged Upwards of Eighty, Nurse 
an Infant,’ as taken from the Tickler Magazine of 1821, but the verses 
had appeared in the Examiner in 1816 and were written by Barron 
Field, as Edmund Blunden has noted.” The Boston Public Library 
holds the British Lady’s Magazine, where Mary Lamb’s letter to the 
editor, ‘On Needle Work,’ signed ‘Sempronia,’ appeared in the issue 
for 1 April 1815. An epigram on James Mackintosh contributed by 
Lamb to John Fenwick’s Albion in August 1801 helped to bring sud- 
den death to that newspaper, and no known files have survived into 


* See Dobell, Sidelights on Charles Lamb (London, 1903), pp. 139-152; Letters, 
I, 355. 

“ Leigh Hunt’s ‘Examiner Examined (London, 1928), p. 66. On pages 43, 105, 
and 244-260, Blunden assigns for the first time to Lamb, on internal evidence, six 
pieces in the Examiner, and one in the Morning Chronicle of 9 March 1821. 
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the twentieth century.*” No copies of the Reflector for 1832, edited 
by John Forster and brightened with work from Lamb, were known 
to the bibliographers of 1908, but the Huntington Library now has 
the first number and the British Museum holds the three numbers 
published.** It is now possible to say that the verses ‘In the Album of 
Catherine Orkney,’ formerly known from their posthumous appear- 
ance in 1836 among the ‘Album Verses,’ are there unchanged from 
their appearance in the first number of the Reflector, for 15 December 
(page 11), except for the title, presumably given by Lamb, ‘Catherine 
Orkney.’ The numbers for 23 and 30 December (when the day of 
issuance had changed from Saturday to Sunday) contain in two seg- 
ments the first-half of an essay that Lamb next reprinted and completed 
in the Athenaeum early in 1833 and in the same year modified slightly 
for The Last Essays of Elia, where it was titled ‘Barrenness of the Imagi- 
native Faculty in the Productions of Modern Art.’ A rather hasty 
reading of Forster’s Reflector has not encouraged me to skate out on 
the treacherous ice where new children of Lamb’s brain are greeted 
and claimed solely on the basis of Elian characteristics, as if none of 
the lesser writers around Lamb had powers of imitation. 

At Widford on 3 November 1834, less than eight weeks before his 
death, Lamb prepared a holograph bibliography, now at Harvard, 
which points up the problem of identifying his unblessed progeny.” 
After listing the major books that bore Lamb’s name, except for Speci- 
mens of English Dramatic Poets, the holograph continues: ‘besides the 
Pawn Broker’s daughter, a farce, and numberless nonsense, prose & 
worse, scatter’d about in Magazines & Newspapers, never got together, 
irrepably [sic] gone to oblivion These are all the follies I can remem- 
ber just now.’ After first writing ‘besides numberless nonsense,’ Lamb 
added ‘the Pawn Broker’s daughter, a farce, and’ above the line, as an 
afterthought. (Harvard has the historically important Eliana, edited 

* See Letters, I, 264-265. 

*I discovered the surfacing of this long-submerged periodical through William 
S. Ward, Index and Finding List of Serials Published in the British Isles, 1789-1832 
(Lexington, Ky., 1953), p. 137. In a two-column advertisement on page 31, in the 
number for 23 December, Moxon offered a few complete copies of the English- 
man’s Magazine, Lamb’s Album Verses, and, ‘Illustrated by Six Humorous Designs, 
price 15.,’ Satan in Search of a Wife, ‘By the Autuor or “Exta.”’ 

*In the Houghton Autograph File; published with accuracy of substance in 
W. C. Hazlitt, The Lambs, p. 164; reproduced photographically in the Parke-Bernet 


catalogue, The Renowned Library of the Late John A. Spoor (New York, 1939), 
I, 167. The paper is watermarked ‘[S]mith & Allnutt 1830.’ 
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by J. E. Babson, 1864, where the farce, with many other pieces, first 
appeared in book form. Lamb had published it in Blackwood’s, Jan- 
uary 1830.) In the holograph, one of his latest, Lamb avoided repeti- 
tion of his favorite joke that his true works were the ‘ponderous tomes 
of figures’ at the East India House. 

Besides this unusually official, if informal, bibliography, Harvard has 
all those specified in the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 
along with various lists and catalogues referred to in the present article. 
It now, with the recent acquisition of a humble ‘Popular Centenary 
Edition’ edited by Charles Kent in 1876, holds all the significant collec- 
tive editions. Interesting in its time for several discoveries and specu- 
lations, Kent’s edition alone includes the comic opera that P. G. Pat- 
more and B. W. Procter thought to be at least partly Lamb’s. Kent 
omits a scene at the end of Act I ‘because of its wholly indifferent 
character.’ *° 

A few items turned up in manuscript in the years between the 
editions of Lamb’s works printed somewhat authoritatively after his 
death by Moxon and the standard editions by Lucas and Hutchinson. 
Harvard has the periodicals in which these items were first printed, 
but such first printings usually have little textual value. Perhaps the 
most important of these is ‘Cupid’s Revenge,’ printed in Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine for December 1858, from the manuscript owned 
by Thomas Allsop (Works, I, 352-364). Harvard has also, of course, 
such outlets for research as Notes and Queries and Modern Language 
Notes, where minor items, usually acrostic verses, have been published 
since 1908. Of each work first published since Lamb’s death every 
scholar must ask skeptically two questions: Is the manuscript actually 
in Lamb’s holograph? And, if the handwriting is his, is it certain that 
he has not transcribed there, as he often did, the work of some other 
writer? 

At Harvard a student may trace the growth of the corpus of Lamb’s 
letters under the successive (but overlapping) editorships of T. N. 
Talfourd, W. C. Hazlitt, Alfred Ainger, Percy Fitzgerald, William 
Macdonald, Henry H. Harper, and E. V. Lucas. In addition to the 
elaborate facsimiles in the edition edited by Harper and published by 


“P. 178. See Peter G. Patmore, My Friends and Acquaintances (London, 1854), 
I, 305-307; Letters, Il, 61; Bryan W. Procter, Charles Lamb: A Memoir (London, 
1866), p. 104; E. V. Lucas, The Life of Charles Lamb (London, 1905), I, 292 (here- 
after referred to as Life). 
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the Boston Bibliophile Society in 1905, facsimiles of one or more let- 
ters, or of parts of letters, have appeared in a large number of sales 
catalogues and miscellaneous items of Eliana. Scattered letters have 
been first printed often in such places, and occasionally in separate 
leaflets, sometimes for publication and sometimes for private circula- 
tion. Single letters by Lamb, as well as single essays, have been printed 
and distributed with indeterminate frequency as Christmas greetings. 
Except for the facsimiles, these issuings seldom have importance for 
scholars, even though some of them are genuine first editions. Harvard 
has a sizeable collection of these semi-precious pebbles. 

There would seem to be little gain in listing the various limited 
editions of Lamb with typographical interest, such as No. 42 of one 
hundred copies of a large-paper issue of Bon-mots of Charles Lamb and 
Douglas Jerrold, edited by Walter Jerrold, with grotesques by Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1893, or four pamphlets of material by and about Lamb 
issued by Edwin B. Hill of Isleta, Texas. Some have especial value for 
students of Lamb, like the limited Dream-Children Edition of A. 
Edward Newton’s End Papers, 1933, which contains in a pocket a 
larger facsimile of ‘Dream Children’ than that provided by Harry B. 
Smith in A Sentimental Library. 


II 


‘THe Op Famiiar Faces’: LAMs’s FRIENDS AND RELATIONS 


Recent collecting policy in the Houghton Library has embanked 
the Lamb treasures with associated material, such as books by Lamb’s 
friends, his schoolmates at Christ’s Hospital, and his colleagues at the 
India House. To take representative examples, this peripheral area 
includes thirteen published works, a signed manuscript poem, and four 
autograph letters by George Dyer; three titles by Charles Valentine 
Le Grice, two by Edward Thornton, three (in six editions) by 
Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, Bishop of Calcutta; John Maunde’s 
James Delille’s Rural Philosopher, 1801; and an autograph of John 
Colborne, first Baron Seaton. Of the thirteen books on whose title- 
pages the name of Charles Lloyd appeared as author or part-author, 
three contain verses by Lamb, as already described. Among Harvard’s 
copies of the thirteen titles, the two that have come from Lamb’s 
own library will be described later. During 1955 a copy of one of 
Lloyd’s rarest works, A Letter to the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers, Birming- 
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ham, 1799, in the original purple wrappers, entered the Harvard fold. 
In the Appendix, Lloyd put off the wolf’s clothing of the main letter 
—and the wolfishness with which he had turned on Coleridge in 
Edmund Oliver —to defend Lamb against the charge of Jacobinism 
based merely on his having issued with Lloyd a volume of poems, 
written, said the Anti-Jacobin, ‘in a kind of baby language, which they 
are pleased to call blank verse.’ 

Harvard holds available for students of Lamb its large collection of 
works by such friends as Bernard Barton, J. S. Knowles, Leigh Hunt, 
and Hazlitt. From Lamb’s rooms, where geniuses and genial fools 
punned and played whist as equals, his influence emanated to half of 
Regency life. And who would be callous enough to dissociate the 
names and works of Robert Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy 
Taylor, and the resurrected Jacobean dramatists from the name, works, 
and honor of Charles Lamb? 

For the greater joy of Elians, the Library has recently acquired the 
volume of poems by Charles’s and Mary’s father, John Lamb: Poetical 
Pieces on Several Occasions, [1777?]. Its contents have been known 
generally through the transcription made by Lucas, as an appendix to 
the first edition of his biography of Lamb, from the worm-damaged 
copy in the British Museum. Lucas made various inadvertent changes 
throughout his transcription. In the corrections that follow, the first 
number within the parentheses, in italics, indicates the page number in 
John Lamb’s volume; the second number indicates the page of the 
transcription in Volume II of Lucas’ Life. I have not collated the 
whole work, and have ignored Lucas’ changes in punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and typography. For checking the actual readings of the British 
Museum copy, I am indebted to Dr John J. McAleer (whose findings 
I subsequently had the opportunity to confirm). The title of the fifth 
poem should be ‘At Their Last Annual Meeting,’ not ‘Meetings’ (24; 
336). Lucas made generally sound guesses concerning the damaged 
portions of the longest poem, “The History of Joseph. Where he 
properly assumed ‘ “Thou [shalt not go, but]’ the line actually begins 
“Thou shall not go, but’ (68; 352). A line Lucas begins ‘[The] sud- 
den’ actually reads “Their sudden’ (74; 355). He conjectures ‘[ Their 
father] did consent’ for ‘At last he did consent’ (72; 354), and 
‘“TChoose your best] horsemen’ for ‘ “Take chariots, horsemen’ (74; 
355). Lucas’ introductory explanation that ‘Earlier words in square 
brackets are those supplied in ink by a previous owner of the Museum 
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copy’ is misleading. The corrections in the Harvard copy are identical 
with the corrections in the British Museum copy. Lucas has obscured 
this identity, however, by forgetting that some of his bracketed words 
indicate corrections; that some, throughout the work, indicate holes 
in the copy he used; and that the first, ‘[in some Degree], appears in 
the original printing (iii; 327). ‘And pierc’d this [little] Sparrow’s 
heart’ (2; 328) and ‘If in her conduct [there] were flaws’ (8; 330), 
except for the brackets, are actual readings of the text; Lucas’ brackets 
indicate wormholes, not corrections. At one point the corrections 
have been executed by different methods in the two copies. Where 
the text has a misprint, ‘His hammer stood, and so we left off thinking,’ 
Lucas ends the line ‘oft drinking,’ without indication of correction 
(26; 337). In the Harvard copy, the correct word, ‘drinking,’ has 
been written in the margin. In the British Museum copy the ‘th’ has 
been refashioned by pen into a ‘d.’ Despite this variation in method, 
the corrections in both copies may have been made by different hands 
in the printer’s shop or even (improbably) by the same hand. On the 
outside of the original paper cover of the Harvard copy, in a bold 
script, appears the name ‘Lamb’; inside the cover, the same hand wrote 
‘218t June 1777 Lamb Clerk to Mr Salt of the Temple.’ 

In his dedication, John Lamb mentions an earlier printing by the 
Friendly Society of his lines ‘first spoke at your Annual Meeting at 
the Devil Tavern’; of this earlier printing no known copy exists. One 
poem, describing ‘John L—b the Less’ as ‘a Child,’ must have been 
written before, say, 1770. Writing in 1935, E. V. Lucas complained 
that the only known copy of the sole work by Lamb’s brother John 
the Less, A Letter to the Right Hon. William Windham, on . . . the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 1810, had gone (from Harry B. 
Smith) to an unidentified American collector who would not let it 
be reprinted (Letters, II, 94). This is Charles Lamb’s copy. In 1927, 
however, in Volume IX of the Ashley catalogue, T. J. Wise had de- 
scribed a second copy, presented by the author to Samuel Whitbread; 
it is now in the British Museum. Perhaps further copies of the anony- 
mous tract rest unregarded in remote chapters of the S.P.C.A. 

For the most famous piece of Eliana, the monody by Wordsworth 
that Bradbury and Evans printed for Moxon in 1836 (without title, 
date, or imprint), scholars must be satisfied at Harvard with a line-by- 
line reprint of the first issue privately printed at Ithaca in 1904 by Mrs 
Cynthia Morgan St John, and a photographic reproduction of the 
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copy of the second issue, now in the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
Wellington, New Zealand, which bears corrections by Wordsworth’s 
amanuenses for the 1836-37 edition of his poems.** Neither Harvard 
nor, possibly, any other collection holds a copy of Wordsworth’s 
briefer ‘Epitaph’ of 1835, although two crown quarto leaves water- 
marked ‘Fellows 1835,’ at the British Museum, bear what Wise de- 
scribed in the Ashley catalogue as a unique copy printed for Words- 
worth: ‘No other example is anywhere recorded, and until the present 
copy came to light, hidden away in a quarto volume of miscellaneous 
poetical tracts, the fact that Wordsworth’s Epitaph upon Charles Lamb 
had ever been printed was quite unknown.’ 

A thorough study of the matter is needed, but the case for the 
authenticity of Wise’s unique copy seems a little brighter when one 
notes that two pertinent letters from Wordsworth to Moxon are given 
in reverse order in the standard edition of Wordsworth’s letters. 
One, dated conjecturally by the editor 4 December 1835, refers to 
line 100 of the ‘Monody,’ which incorporated the ‘Epitaph’ as its first 
thirty-eight lines and is known with certainty only from January 1836. 
In the letter next given, assigned the date ‘Dec. 1835,’ Wordsworth 
counts among ‘the italics at the close’ the words ‘if air.’ We can pre- 
sume these two words to represent a phonetic spelling, from Words- 
worth’s dictation, to correspond with the last line of the ‘Epitaph’ in 
the Wise copy: ‘O, he was good, if e’er a good Man lived!’ 


Cart R. Wooprinc 
(To be concluded) 


“On the latter, see F. M. Todd, “Wordsworth’s Monody on Lamb: Another 
Copy,’ Modern Language Review, L (1955), 48-50. 

“See The Ashley Library, VIII, 26-27; and Nos. 1135 and 1136, The Letters of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth: The Later Years, ed. Ernest de Sélincourt (Ox- 
ford, 1939), II, 767-768. 

















Harvard, Millot’s History, and 
Isaiah Thomas 


N the course of his long and illustrious career Isaiah Thomas did 

printing for Harvard on numerous occasions. The details of one 

of his more ambitious undertakings for the University, not pre- 

viously described, are set forth here because of their interest to 
the Harvard community and to students of the history of publishing 
in the United States. 

In May 1787 Harvard received a five-volume translation of the 
Abbé Claude Millot’s Elements of General History published in Lon- 
don in 1778 and 1779. The work arrived as part of a shipment of 
books put together by the London bookseller, James Buckland, in 
accordance with a list of books wanted made out by four members 
of the Corporation. A year later Isaiah Thomas presented to the 
University three books printed by him, one of which was a specimen 
of his printing types. In August 1788 the Corporation directed Presi- 
dent Willard and Dr Edward Wigglesworth, Hollis Professor of 
Divinity, to confer with Thomas about the printing of an edition of 
Millot’s History for the use of the students.” The Corporation’s rea- 
sons for choosing Millot’s work in preference to other similar books 
of the period are not known. The first two volumes are devoted to 
ancient history, while the last three deal with modern history, begin- 
ning with the barbarian invasions of Europe and ending with 1763. 

After the conference between Willard, Wigglesworth, and Thomas 
the Corporation “Voted to employ Mr. Isaiah Thomas to print three 
hundred setts of Millot’s General History, for the use of the students, 
in five volumes large 8vo agreeably to the London edition . . . for 
which he shall be paid thirty shillings a sett: Three hundred of the 
first volume to be delivered to the Treasurer by the first day of Jan- 
uary next, and the other volumes in succession within two months of 


*In Harvard College Papers, Supplement to Vols. III and IV, 1785-1805, p. 10 
(Harvard University Archives). All quotations from documents in the Archives are 
published with kind permission of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

* Unless otherwise stated the source for information regarding decisions and ac- 
tivities of the Corporation is College Records, III (Harvard University Archives). 
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each other, till the work be compleated: And the Treasurer shall pay 
Mr. Thomas ninety pounds upon the delivery of three hundred of 
each volume.’ This vote was taken on October 16, and six weeks later 
Themas addressed a letter from Worcester to Treasurer Ebenezer 
Storer saying ‘I am now drawing near the close of printing the first 
Vol. of Millot’s Elements. — One thing I forgot to mention to the 
Corporation of the College i.e. whether they would have it mentioned 
in the title page that it was printed for the University. I must confess 
I have some vanity which I wish to gratify. If agreeable, and not in- 
consistent with any regulations of the Corporation, I could wish for 
the honour of being appointed Printer to the University, and as I have 
a Printing Office in Boston, what work they might want done, and 
would be inconvenient to do in this place, could be performed in Bos- 
ton. The Title page is not yet printed, but I propose doing it the latter 
end of next week. If you will honour me with a line on the subject 
previous to that time, you will much oblige . . ..* On December 4 
Storer informed Thomas that he had not had an opportunity to lay 
his letter before the Corporation, which would have to consider his 
appointment as Printer to the University. He had, however, discussed 
the matter of the title-page with President Willard and they were both 
of the opinion that ‘it may be mentioned in the title page that it was 
printed for the university.’ * 

In March 1789 Thomas made a different request of the Treasurer. 
On the twelfth of the month he wrote: ‘100 Copies of the Second 
Volume of Millot are now bound, and will next week be forwarded. 
I will thank you, Sir, to inform me whether you can now oblige me 
with payment for two volumes £90 each. The work is heavy, and I 
have been necessitated to make use of money appropriated to another 
use to carry it on thus far. That money I must immediately replace. 
The remaining 200 Copies of both the first and second volume are now 
binding — the 3rd Vol. is about 3 quarters printed, both it and the 4th 
Vol. would have been out of the press at this time, but [I] have been 
obliged to wait for paper, which will shortly be ready.’* Thomas 
closed his letter with a reminder that Storer would oblige him by lay- 


*In Harvard College Papers, III, 1785-96, 29. 


“Copy of Storer’s letter in Treasurer’s Letter Book 1778-89, p. 57 (Harvard 
University Archives). 


*In Harvard College Papers, III, 34. Thomas did not have a paper mill of his 
own until 1793. 
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ing his request for printing before the Corporation the next time they 
met. They did meet on the last day of the month, and although they 
discussed Millot’s History, they apparently came to no conclusion 
about Thomas’ request. Instead, they decided to sell the sets to the 
students at thirty-six shillings a set — six more than they were paying 
for them — and those who did not buy a set would be obliged to take 
one on loan and ‘continue it for the four years’ at one shilling three 
pence. 

On April 6 Storer acted on Thomas’ request for money by writing 
to John Hancock, the former Treasurer of Harvard, one of a long 
series of dunning letters. These letters represent a sustained effort by 
Storer to obtain from Hancock the interest due on a bond he had given 
to the College in lieu of returning to it certain securities he had taken 
to Philadelphia during the Revolution. Storer wrote to his predeces- 
sor: “The Corporation of Harvard College have engaged Mr. Isaiah 
Thomas to print a considerable work for the use of the Students of 
the University. — expecting that monies would come into the Treas- 
ury to make the payments to him according to agreements & discharge 
some other demands. — the work is partly done & the payments be- 
come due, but no money in the Treasury. — the work therefore must 
stop unless payment can be immediately made, which will be a great 
damage to the Society. — necessity therefore obliges me to give him 
an order on your Excellency for the Interest due on your Bond to the 
College, & if you can furnish him with any part of the principal be- 
sides, it will lay a new obligation on the University . . .° On 7 April 
1789 Thomas wrote to Storer: ‘I thank you for the information re- 
specting the 400 Dols.’ I will call for it in a few days. I shall soon send 
on 200 more copies of each of the rst and 2d Vol. by which time I 
hope you will be able to make the 400 600 Dolls . . ..* The Treas- 
urer’s Journal and Ledger for the period, which show fairly conclu- 
sively that Thomas was paid out of the Treasurer’s fund of cash the 
sum of £150 in April 1789, indicate that Hancock did not choose to 
‘lay a new obligation on the University’ or even honor the Treasurer’s 
order, but also that Storer actually did have money in the Treasury 


*Copy of letter in Treasurer’s Letter Book, pp. 58-59, with the notation ‘Ball. 
of Interest due Decr. 28, 1788 £176.3/—’. 

* According to Fleet’s Pocket Almanac for this period one Massachusetts dollar 
was worth six shillings, or something less than a third of a pound. 

*In Harvard College Papers, III, 34. 
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when he wrote Hancock or soon found some. These records further 
show that Thomas was paid in four more installments, namely £120 in 
July 1789, £80 in September 1789, £25 in January 1790, and £77.15.0 
in May 1790, totaling £450 plus £2.15. to cover the cost of six packing 
cases. 

According to the original agreement all deliveries were to have been 
made by 1 September 1789 and it seems likely from what follows that 
the entire work was printed by July 1789. Thomas’ request to be 
appointed Printer to the University seems to have been forgotten, for, 
although he was commissioned to do other printing for the University, 
the Corporation continued to employ various Boston printers during 
the ensuing years. Oddly enough none of the five copies of Millot’s 
History seen mentions on the title-page that the work was printed for 
the University. 

The printing of Millot’s History was a considerable undertaking 
and Thomas was unwilling to let three hundred sets for the University 
be the end of it. In his own copy, in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society, is a four-page Proposal for Printing by Subscrip- 
tion, Elements of General History. This undated Proposal, though it 
does not state that the work is being printed for Harvard, asserts that 
it is in press. Furthermore, it gives a table of contents of each volume 
with chapter headings different from those in the work as finally 
printed by Thomas and from those in the London 1778-79 edition, 
which is presumed to be the ‘last London Edition’ from which Thomas 
proposed to print his subscription edition ‘page for page.’ Conse- 
quently, it appears that he determined to send out his Proposal soon 
after the conference with the Harvard representatives. Among the 
Conditions of Publication are these: ‘II. The price to Subscribers will 
be only forty five shillings, for the Five Volumes complete, containing 
in the whole about 2680 pages . . . III. Those gentlemen who incline 
to encourage the printing and publishing of valuable Books in this 
country by a generous subscription, will have a seventh set gratis, if 
they subscribe for six. TV. Should a respectable number of Subscrib- 
ers appear, a list of them will be added to the last Volume.’ None of 
the copies seen has a list of subscribers; and in the Massachusetts Spy 
for 9 July 1789 and the two succeeding weeks appeared the following 
advertisement: “This Day published, Price 50s elegantly bound, In 
Five Volumes, large Octavo. Elements of General History. Trans- 
lated from the French of the Abbé Millot. Printed at Worcester, by 
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Isaiah Thomas, and sold at his Bookstore. Sold also by said Thomas 
and Co. in Boston.’ 

As a publishing venture Millot’s History illustrates Isaiah Thomas’ 
enterprising ways. The work served as the history textbook at Harvard 
for over twenty-five years, not being replaced until sometime be- 
tween 1814, when Nathaniel Ames, who deprecated the work, left 
college without graduating,’ and 1820, when the Catalogue of the 
Officers and Students shows that Tytler’s General History Ancient 
and Modern succeeded it. 


Fare E. CoLEMAN 





* Nathaniel Ames, A Mariner’s Sketches (Providence, R. I., 1830), p. 266. 





Emerson's “New England Capitalist’ 


MERSON’S ‘New England Capitalist,’ apparently written about 

1843, and here printed for the first time, from manuscripts 

in the Harvard College Library, neatly suggests in twenty-one 

lines all that its author had to say in numerous lectures and 
essays on the subject of capitalism.* 


New England Capitalist. 


What are his machines 
Of steel, brass, leather, oak, & ivory, 
But manikins & miniatures, 
Dwarfs of one faculty, measured from him, 
As nimbly he applies his bending self 5 
Unto the changing world, thus making that 
Another weapon of his conquering will? 
He built his mills, &, by his politics, made 
The arms of millions turn them. 
Stalwart New Hampshire, mother of men, 10 
Sea-dented Maine, reluctant Carolina, 
Must drag his coach, & by the arts of peace 
He, in the plenitude of love & honor, 
Eats up the poor, — poor citizen poor state. 
Much has he done, 15 
Has made his telegraph, 
Propeller, car, post office, phototype, 
His coast-survey, vote by majority, 
His life assurance, & star registry, 
Preludes & hints of what he ventures next; — 20 
Now let him make a harp! 


Emerson’s comments on trade have struck some critics and inter- 
preters of his thought as naive and materialistic. The late Professor 
Matthiessen remarked that the ‘sentiments of such essays as those on 
“Wealth” and “Power,” working on temperaments less unworldly 
than their author’s, have provided a vicious reinforcement to the most 
ruthless elements in our economic life.’? ‘In a free and just common- 

*I wish to thank the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association, through 


Mr Edward Waldo Forbes, for permission to print the poem. 
*F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (London, 1941), p. 4. 
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wealth,’ said Emerson in his notoriously facile way, ‘property rushes 
from the idle and imbecile to the industrious, brave and persevering,’ 
and again, ‘Money, which represents the prose of life, and which is 
hardly spoken of in parlors without an apology, is, in its effects and 
laws, as beautiful as roses.’ * Whatever the partial truth in such state- 
ments, it is possible to discover directly opposite views in the Emer- 
sonian canon; and it should be perfectly clear to today’s scholar, if it 
was not to yesterday’s capitalist, that Emerson always made his un- 
compromisingly vigorous assertions within the implied context of his 
total philosophic position. 

Emerson saw the universe in Neo-Platonic fashion, as a monism 
expressing itself, under the stringent necessity of the dualism of matter 
and spirit, in a multiplicity of degrees ranging up and down the scale 
of existence from brute creation to man viewed as the incarnation of 
Intellect. What Emerson frankly admired in the Anglo-Saxon capi- 
talist, whether in England or in New England, was the manifestation 
of universal power at the physical level as man harnessed and exploited 
nature for his own advantage and gain. “The laws of nature,’ he 
observed from this comprehensive philosophical standpoint, ‘play 
through trade, as a toy-battery exhibits the effects of electricity.’* In 
their essence these laws of nature are spiritual, and though the capitalist 
may perform selfishly, he is nevertheless ‘conspiring with a beneficence 
which in its working for coming generations, sacrifices the passing 
one.’ This ‘sublime and friendly Destiny’ engages in an ‘unceasing 
effort throughout nature at somewhat better than the actual creatures: 
amelioration in nature, which alone permits and authorizes ameliora- 
tion in mankind.’ * The Industrial Revolution was, in spite of abuses, 
a part of this amelioration. As Professor Gerber has pointed out, 
Emerson rejected both the narrow utilitarianism of Bentham and the 
pessimism of Malthus and held to an optimistic view of economics 
based squarely upon his own metaphysics.° 

If at one level man will ingeniously exploit nature, he must himself, 


*The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Centenary Edition, Boston, 
1903), VI, 106; III, 231. 

“Complete Works, V1, 106. 

° Complete Works, I, 374, 371-372- 

* John C. Gerber, ‘Emerson and the Political Economists,’ New England Quar- 
terly, XXII (September 1949), 336-357 (but especially 346-350). See also Alexander 
C. Kern’s ‘Emerson and Economics,’ New England Quarterly, XIII1 (December 
1940), 678-696. 
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at a higher level, serve the ends of intellect and the moral sentiment; 
hence, in Emerson’s judgment, “Trade is also but for a time, and must 
give way to somewhat broader and better.’ In English Traits Emerson 
brought criticism to bear upon a particular moment in history when 
he questioned the immense wealth established by the foremost indus- 
trial and mercantile nation of the age: ‘Such a wealth has England 
earned, ever new, bounteous and augmenting. But the question re- 
curs, does she take the step beyond, namely to the wise use, in view 
of the supreme wealth of nations?’* No perceptive reader will fail to 
note in Emerson’s adaptation of the title of Adam Smith’s classic work 
a blunt challenge to the conception that wealth lies in coal, iron, and a 
favorable trade balance rather than in a morally and intellectually 
superior people. 

In the poem before us there is a three-fold development. In lines 
1-7 Emerson asks whether machines are not ‘dwarfs of one faculty’ 
in man, who with these ‘manikins & miniatures’ subdues ‘the chang- 
ing world’ to ‘his conquering will.’ There is an implied censure of 
the neglect of man’s full powers for the exaggerated development of 
only one faculty; and a reader is reminded of the fundamental view in 
‘The American Scholar’ that in ‘the divided or social state’ the func- 
tions of the mythical One Man ‘are parcelled out to individuals.’ The 
original unit has been divided and subdivided and distributed at large 
in such minute portions among the multitudes that men ‘strut about so 
many walking monsters.’ The farmer, the priest, the mechanic, the 
sailor, the scholar are all such monsters, and so is the tradesman, who 
‘scarcely ever gives an ideal worth to his work, but is ridden by the 
routine of his craft, and the soul is subject to dollars.’ * The dominant 
humanistic note throughout Emerson’s writing is that insofar as the 
divided state of existence will permit, man must continually strive to 
recapture the harmonious development of the fabled One Man. 

In lines 8-14 Emerson briefly sketches the social and political conse- 
quences of the tradesman’s selfishness — ‘poor citizen poor state.’ The 
whole nation ‘must drag his coach,’ and while he ‘eats up the poor’ 
he is himself honored. In line 12, in the midst of this vigorous censure, 
Emerson links the development of trade with the maintenance of 
peace; and this connection is one of the basic propositions in the ama- 
teur economics of this amateur philosopher. In “The Young American’ 


* Complete Works, I, 379; V, 169. 
* Complete Works, I, 82-84. 
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he says, ‘Meantime Trade has begun to appear: Trade, a plant which 


grows wherever there is peace, as soon as there is peace, and as long 
as there is peace.’ ® 

An interesting reflection of the contemporary political situation lies 
in the implied contrast between the mercantile and the agrarian, the 
North and the South. ‘Reluctant Carolina’ must help to drag the 
coach of the acquisitive New England capitalist; and the history of 
that reluctance is written large in the debate over tariffs as revenue 
or as protection for industries. The agrarian South, led by South 
Carolina and Calhoun, objected vigorously to the 1828 ‘tariff of abomi- 
nations’; in response to the tariff of 1832 Carolina invoked the doctrine 
of states’ rights to nullify the law. Despite subsequent efforts at com- 
promise, the mercantile interests of the North were so aggressively 
powerful that by 1842, with a Congress controlled by Protectionists, 
the new tariff act of that year was not much less extreme than that 
of 1832. 

Emerson’s appraisal of the human and sectional injustices inflicted, 
however incidentally, by the new era of manufacture, provides the 
basis for his statement in the essay ‘Politics’: “The philosopher, the poet, 
or the religious man, will of course wish to cast his vote with the 
democrat, for free-trade, for wide suffrage, for the abolition of legal 
cruelties in the penal code, and for facilitating in every manner the 
access of the young and the poor to the sources of wealth and power.’ 
But Emerson added that the persons proposed as the representatives 
of these better ideas were themselves aimless and destructive out of 
hatred and selfishness and had in mind ‘no ulterior and divine ends.’ ?° 

In the third section of the poem, lines 15-21, Emerson changes the 
tone from censure of the capitalist to praise in a catalogue of the tech- 
nical achievements of the modern era, but he most significantly links 
these products of scientific genius with political and social advances. 

‘Telegraph’ and ‘phototype’ suggest the name of Samuel F. B. Morse, 
who, born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, had a long and illustrious 
career both as artist and as inventor. When Morse visited Paris in 1838 
to introduce his system of telegraphy in France, he met Daguerre, who 
exhibited and explained to him his own invention of the daguerreotype. 
Morse’s earlier interest in fixing camera obscura images by the action of 
light was thus revived; and when Morse returned to America in April 


* Complete Works, I, 377. 
* Complete Works, Ill, 209-210. 
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1839 he performed experiments with the process of daguerreotypy.™ 
‘Coast-survey’ and ‘star registry’ suggest the name of the famous navi- 
gator Nathaniel Bowditch, who published his The New American 
Practical Navigator in 1802, containing instructions for calculating 
lunars from the sun or certain fixed stars. Bowditch also surveyed and 
mapped the harbors of Salem, Marblehead, Beverly, and Manchester. 
It should be remembered that, apart from the practical value of astro- 
nomical calculations, there had been for long a popular amateur interest 
in the celestial world disclosed by the telescope. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing example is provided by William Cranch Bond, who had a model 
dome and telescope constructed in the parlor of his Dorchester house. 
‘During the day,’ relates Professor Struik, ‘Bond was occupied by his 
Boston business; his spare time he spent in constantly gathering data 
on chronometers, performing astronomical observations, and later also 
observing terrestrial magnetism for the United States Government.’ In 
1839 Harvard put into operation a plan, long contemplated, to have an 
observatory, and Bond was invited to move with his instruments into 
the Dana House on Quincy Street.” 

Emerson’s inclusion of life insurance in the same list with the tele- 
graph, coast survey, and tables of stars is not so bizarre as might appear 
at first glance. It is a fact that the development of life insurance lagged 
behind that of fire and marine insurance, since it depended upon the 
formulation of actuarial tables; and it was only in Emerson’s young 
manhood and middle age that life insurance companies did business on 
an expanding scale. Thus, in 1823 the Massachusetts Hospital Life In- 
surance Company of Boston invited Nathaniel Bowditch to direct its 
affairs. Certainly by the 1840’s Emerson must have been aware of life 
insurance as an accomplishment of the enterprise he was to celebrate 
in his poem, for in the latter part of 1843 the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, already organized in 1835, was beginning to 
do business.”* 

All the activities which we have passed in review admirably com- 
bined the commercial and scientific interests of the New England 

™ Josef Maria Eder, History of Photography, trans. Edward Epstean (New York, 
1945), Pp. 272-273. 

* Dirk J. Struik, Yankee Science in the Making (Boston, 1948), pp. 72-75, 80-81, 
326. For the observatory see also Samuel Eliot Morison’s Three Centuries of Har- 
vard 1636-1936 (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 264-265. 


* Joseph B. Maclean, Life Insurance, 7th ed. (New York, 1951), pp. 527, 530- 
531. See also Struik, p. 77. 
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capitalist, who in the poem doubtless represented for Emerson the type 
of the modern man — creative and revolutionary in his investigation 
of nature and in his transformation of trade and social institutions. 
Emerson believed that all kinds of power, good and bad, emerged 
simultaneously; ** in the first fourteen lines of the poem, for example, 
he acknowledged the evil results of capitalism, even though he felt that 
trade was a harbinger of peace, but in the catalogue of achievements 
that we have just examined he stressed the positive gains. Hence in the 
concluding two lines he challenged the New England capitalist, who 
had already accomplished so much, to aspire to ‘ulterior and divine 
ends.’ ‘Now let him make a harp!’ exclaimed Emerson, and with the 
symbolism of the harp he meant man’s highest spiritual gifts and possi- 
bilities. In this manner we return to Emersonian metaphysics, to the 
conception of the whole man, to the emphasis on amelioration, to the 
belief that man, as the most richly endowed creature, must consciously 
contribute to the progressive tendency in nature. In familiar Emer- 
sonian style we have described a circle or, perhaps better, ascended 
spirally from the physical to the spiritual. 

The poem provides, in small compass, a nice example of balanced 
antitheses, which may not, however, yield their full burden of meanin 
without the larger philosophic background which has been sketched in. 

We must now consider the manuscripts and probable date of com- 
position. The first draft occurs in a small limp-leather notebook 
(Houghton 125a) with the word “TREES’ printed in Emerson’s hand 
on the front cover. In this slender notebook, the pages of which are 
unnumbered, Emerson kept a record of the trees he purchased and 
planted; there is, however, a scattering of verses: on the recto of the 
eighteenth leaf four lines of ‘Ode to Beauty,’ on the recto and verso 
of the twentieth some verses of “Threnody,’ and on the verso of the 
thirteenth and the recto of the fourteenth a pencil draft, without title, 
of ‘New England Capitalist.’ This first draft is reproduced herewith 
as Plate I (size of original 7 by 5 inches). The most interesting variant 
is ‘crafty politics’ for ‘politics’ in all later drafts; and the change makes 
the censure of the capitalist noticeably less harsh. In verse-book X 
(Houghton 132) there are two drafts. The first (X*), chiefly in pencil 
but with a few corrections and additions in ink, occurs on MS page 60, 
with the first few lines superimposed upon the erased last stanza of 
‘The House.’ X* occurs in ink on MS page 63, superimposed upon 

** Complete Works, V1, 63-64. 
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erased lines of ‘Monadnoc.’ On MS page 211 of verse-book NP 
(Houghton 92) there is another draft in ink superimposed upon two 
pencil drafts of the quatrain, ‘Her planted eye to-day controls.’ Only 
with the final copy on a sheet of blue paper (Houghton Em 349 P. 
800 (15)), in ink but with an addition and a correction in pencil, does 
the poem receive its title. This final version is shown in Plate II (leaf 
size of original 10 by 7% inches). 

An examination of lines 2-4 will clearly establish the evolution after 


Trees as being X’, NP, X*, Em (pointed brackets indicate crossing out 
in the manuscript) : 


Xx! 
Of steel, brass, leather, oak & ivory 


perfected 
But (little men), complements of his _ limbs, 


Dwarfs of one fixed idea, applied to him 


NP 
bullhide 
Of steel, brass, (leather), oak, & ivory, 


But complements of his perfected limbs, 
Dwarfs of one fixed idea applied to him, 





xX? 
bullhide 
Of steel brass (leather) oak & ivory 
But manikins & miniatures 
measured from 
Dwarfs of one (fixed idea applied to) him 
faculty 


Em 


Of steel, brass, leather, oak, & ivory, 
But manikins & miniatures, 
Dwarfs of one faculty, measured from him, 


The dates of composition for the three poems accidentally involved 
in the manuscript evolution of ‘New England Capitalist’ are themselves 
at best conjectural and therefore do not help us in establishing a date 
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for the poem in question."* We must accordingly seek the assistance 
of whatever external evidence may come to hand. 

We first hear of Emerson’s intention of delivering a series of lectures 
on New England in his letter to William Emerson of 25 November 
1842. Writing to Margaret Fuller on 31 December 1842, Emerson 
mentioned that he had gathered material for three lectures and that 
the three might become five. The subjects included religion, agricul- 
ture, trade, manners, recent spiritual influences, climate, politics, and 
the like. This series of lectures Emerson delivered in Philadelphia from 
23 January to 1 February 1843, and he repeated it in New York from 
11 February to 22 February.’* Cabot’s summary of the lecture on 
trade follows: 


The other element conspicuous in the Anglo-Saxon mind is the determination 
of blood to the hand. The favorite employment is trade, and agriculture as the 
basis of trade. Farming in New England a cold, surly business. Hard work 
ill-rewarded makes the farmer a narrow and selfish drudge. The best part of 
the class drained off to the city. Behold the result in the cities that line the 
Atlantic coast, and the intellectual circulation they nourish. Trade flagellates 
that melancholy temperament into health and contentment. The good mer- 
chant is a very considerable person. He puts more than labor, he puts character 
and ambition into his business. This runs to excess and overpowers sentiment."* 


It seems plausible that during a period when he was writing and 
delivering his lectures about New England trade, Emerson should write 
verses on the New England capitalist.** If this general period, from 
late 1842 into 1843, is acceptable, it is possible to limit the date of com- 
position to 1843 alone, for the inclusion of the telegraph in the list of 
accomplishments attributed to the New England capitalist makes it 
probable that Emerson did not write the poem before 11 January 1843. 
The first public message was not sent over the telegraph until 24 May 


*‘Monadnoc,’ for example, may have been begun as early as 1839 and was cer- 
tainly being composed, in part at least, as late as 1845. See The Letters of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ed. Ralph L. Rusk (New York, 1939), II, 220; also Complete 
W orks, IX, 424. 

* Letters, Ill, 100, 107-108, 128, 145, 149, 232-233. 

* James E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Cambridge, 1887), II, 
Appendix F, 749. 

*See also Complete Works, 1, for Emerson’s other lectures on the economic, 
political, social, and cultural questions raised by the Industrial Revolution and re- 
form — especially “The Conservative’ and ‘The Young American.’ 
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1844, but Emerson had seen the instrument on 11 January 1843, as the 
letter of the following day to his wife reveals.” 

The full text of the poem, printed above from the Em draft in ink, 
reproduces Emerson’s punctuation, the penciled addition of ‘Stalwart’ 
in line 10, and the penciled correction of ‘ventures next’ for ‘meditates’ 
in line 20 — except that the stronger original punctuation at the end 
of line 20 has been preferred to the comma following the substituted 
phrasing. In line 12 the article in the phrase ‘the arts of peace’ appears 
to be stricken out, but it has been retained for the cadence. 


Cart F. Srraucu 


* Letters, Ill, 120. 
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I 


HEN Amy Lowell bequeathed to Harvard College her 
distinguished library, composed chiefly of the works of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century English and Amer- 
ican authors, she directed her trustees to expand the 
collection ‘by buying books and manuscripts which have histories, 
associations or inscriptions, . . . particularly those which in any way 
increase knowledge of the character of the authors or their methods 
of work, and which shall enable students to touch the human side of 
great men . . . This shall be taken to refer primarily to manuscripts 
of poets . . .. Among many literary manuscripts that Miss Lowell 
herself had acquired was a complete and nearly final draft of “Nimue’ 
(eventually ‘Merlin and Vivien’), first-written of The Idylls of the 
King. Hence, from her own example and from the terms of the will, 
it is difficult to conceive of a more appropriate addition to the Amy 
Lowell Collection than that, recently announced, of the notebooks and 
manuscripts of Alfred Tennyson, purchased from the poet’s grandson, 
Sir Charles Tennyson.’ Through a brief general description of these 
materials and an index of titles and of first lines, the present article 
seeks to indicate the nature and extent of the collection and to show 
precisely the poems in manuscript available for study at Harvard. 

The Tennyson Papers, as now catalogued at Houghton Library, 
consist of (1) 72 notebooks, of assorted bindings — cloth, oilcloth, 
silk, marbled board, calf, sheep, morocco, vellum — and of varying 
sizes from 3% by 2% to 16% by 6% inches; (2) 275 folders of loose 
manuscripts, a number of which have been cut or torn from the note- 


note. Edgar F. Shannon, Jr, assumed primary responsibility for the body of the 
article; W. H. Bond assumed primary responsibility for the indexes and for the 
transcripts of the poems here printed for the first time. But each collaborator 
worked so extensively on all parts of the article that it is impossible to apportion 
responsibility for the final product. 

*See William A. Jackson, The Houghton Library: Report of Accessions for the 
Year 1954-55 (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), pp. 42-43. 
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books or from notebooks like them;? (3) 42 additional folders con- 
taining papers, mostly of biographical interest, collected by the Rawns- 
ley family and left to Sir Charles. 

The notebooks and manuscripts, stretching from the “Translation 
from Claudian’s “Proserpine,” ’ Tennyson’s earliest extant poem, 
through the poems for The Death of Oenone volume (see Plate [), 
published posthumously, cover the entire corpus of the poet’s work.’ 
Except for ‘Locksley Hall,’ no major poem is unrepresented in some 
form. Despite numerous stubs in the notebooks, which may cause 
regret and occasional frustration, the wealth of the collection cannot 
be overemphasized. Here one indeed sees Tennyson’s method of work 
and quickly touches the human side of a great poet. Here — to men- 
tion some instances of the miscellaneous hoard in the notebooks — are 
school- and college-boy drawings and profiles, none very talented. 
Here are fragments of prose essays— on fairyland, on genius and 
national characteristics, and two pages of the one on ghosts that Ten- 
nyson was too shy to read to the ‘Apostles’ (Plate II).* Here are 
nursery rhymes, observations and jottings on ships’ rigging and on 
astronomy, notes on classical studies, on Greek verse, on the New 
Testament, on Italian, a German vocabulary, a glossary of Old and 
Middle English, a lengthy compilation of rhyming words, a quotation 
from Layamon, an alphabetical list of books, presumably in his own 
or his father’s library), a diary of the trip to Switzerland with Moxon 
in 1846. Here, among the titles the index will supply but deserving 
special notice, are several manuscripts of ‘Hail, Briton!’ previously 
published only from the Heath Commonplace Book;* here is the early 
manuscript of “The Two Voices,’ entitled “Thoughts of a Suicide’; 


*For example, Miss Joan Hartman, a graduate student at Radcliffe College, has 
demonstrated in a recent seminar paper that the manuscript lines of ‘Gareth and 
Lynette’ printed by Edgar F. Shannon, Jr, in “The Proofs of Gareth and Lynette 
in the Widener Collection,’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XLI 
(1947), 321-340, belong to Notebook 32 of the Tennyson Papers. 

*Sir Charles Tennyson described and printed extracts from some of these note- 
books and manuscripts in “Tennyson’s Unpublished Poems,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, CIX (1931), 367-380, 495-508, 625-636, 756-764, and “Tennyson Papers,’ 
Cornhill Magazine, CLIII (1936), 283-305, 426-449, 534-557, 672-680. 

“These two pages vary considerably from the version, called a ‘Prologue’ to the 
essay, printed by Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson, a Memoir (London, 
1897), I, 497-498. 

* Mary Joan Donahue, “Tennyson’s Hail, Briton! and Tithon in the Heath Manu- 
script,” PMLA, LXIV (1949), 385-416. 
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here, written in a small variety of the tall, thin ‘butcher’s book,’ is an 
anterior version of the first section of The Princess, called “The New 
University’ (Plate III), and in another notebook the unused character 
introductions for the narrators of each of the seven divisions of the 
poem; here are many parts of In Memoriam (several rhymed abab), 
extensive drafts, partly prose and partly poetry, of most of the Idylls 
(‘The Holy Grail,’ Plate IV), entire manuscripts of the plays, and 
texts, running from manuscript through revised proof, of the fugitive 
political verses printed in periodicals. The majority of the manuscripts 
in the notebooks and loose papers are in Tennyson’s autograph, but a 
number of the poems after 1850 are either in his wife’s or his son 
Hallam’s hand, usually corrected by the poet. Throughout the Papers 
there are several as yet unidentified hands, at least two of which con- 
sistently recur. Such palaeographical problems invite further investi- 
gation to determine the value of these transcripts in establishing the 
textual history of Tennyson’s poetry. 


II 


The place of these Papers among Tennyson’s literary remains may 
be indicated by a review of the principal depositories of manuscripts, 
letters, and printed matter. In the United States there is important 
material in the Berg Collection of the New York Public Library, the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, the Henry E. Huntington Library, and the 
Yale University Library, the last containing the manuscript of ‘Locks- 
ley Hall,’ given by the poet to Frederick G. Tuckerman, and a con- 
siderable family cache purchased from Colonel E. S. M. Prinsep, a re- 
lation of Mary Emily Prinsep, Hallam Tennyson’s second wife, Duke 
University has the poet’s letters to Sophy Rawnsley, later Mrs 
Edward Elmhirst, and a remarkable series of seventeen consecutive 
editions of The Princess. In England there are some thirty autograph 
letters in the Brotherton Collection of the University of Leeds, double 
that number in the British Museum, including most of those to William 
E. Gladstone, and a few items in the Bodleian, the University Library, 
Cambridge, and the Fitzwilliam Museum. The Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, holds a manuscript of The Devil and the Lady, that 
of Poems by Two Brothers, the one of In Memoriam that Tennyson 
gave to Sir John Simeon, and other manuscripts as well; but all of them 
are under interdict arranged by Hallam Tennyson and may not be 
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examined. The two great family deposits have remained those owned 
by Sir Charles and by Harold, the present Baron Tennyson. Although 
manuscripts of many poems exist in Lord Tennyson’s material, its treas- 
ure of hundreds of letters to and from Tennyson and of all the prized 
association volumes gives it primarily biographical significance. Sir 
Charles’s collection, which came to him from Hallam, second Lord 
Tennyson, comprises the bulk of the family manuscripts and, along 
with such manuscripts as Miss Lowell’s “Nimue’ and two of ‘The 
Charge of the Light Brigade’ in the Widener Collection, establishes the 
Harvard College Library as the world’s foremost repository of Ten- 
nyson manuscripts. The Rawnsley material embraced in the Tennyson 
Papers adds eighteen autograph letters to some thirty already at Har- 
vard.° 

The manuscripts at Harvard are supported by extensive holdings of 
Tennyson’s printed works, including a preponderant majority of the 
English and American editions listed by Thomas J. Wise in A Bibliog- 
raphy of the Writings of Alfred, Lord Tennyson (London, 1908). 
Also among the printed resources are galley proofs for the first edition 
of the ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington’ (1852), page 
proofs of ‘Gareth and Lynette’ for the Library Edition (1873)," page 
proofs of “The Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava’ for Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, March 1882, page proof of “To W. C. Macready’ 
(1889), proof copies of Tiresias (1885) and The Death of Ocenone, 
Akbar’s Dream, and Other Poems (1892), trial printings of The Holy 
Grail (1869) and “The Last Tournament’ (1868-71), one of the 
eight known copies of the privately printed Lover's Tale (1833), 
variant editions of Queen Mary (1875), Ballads (1880), Tiresias 
(1885), The Death of Oenone (1892), and numerous association 
copies: Longfellow’s copies of Poems (1842) and In Memoriam, Em- 
erson’s of Poems (1842), Lewis Carroll’s of The Death of Ocenone, 
Tennyson’s presentation copy of The Death of Oenone to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes — to record a few. In addition there are a number 
of Canford Manor editions and Wise forgeries. 

The opportunities for study that the Tennyson Papers afford need 
scarcely be dwelt upon. While perhaps of most consequence for estab- 


* All these letters will be printed in the edition being prepared by Edgar F. 
Shannon, Jr, for joint publication by the Oxford and Harvard University Presses. 

* These proofs are described and their position in the development of the text of 
‘Gareth and Lynette’ established in the article referred to in note 2, above. 
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lishing the progress of Tennyson’s thought, his method of composition, 
and the textual development of his poems, the notebooks and loose 
manuscripts will provide scholars with clues and solutions to scores of 
uncertainties previously surrounding the poet’s life and work. More- 
over, they will furnish fresh insights into the variety of his reading and 
interests. 

Although Tennyson himself deplored public access to ‘chips of the 
workshop,’ Sir Charles, to whom the world is already indebted for new 
knowledge of his grandfather, has wisely imposed but a single restric- 
tion upon the use of the Papers: while texts in these manuscripts may 
be quoted in literary and biographical studies, and may be employed 
in variorum notes to an edition, they may not be used to alter or ‘im- 
prove’ accepted readings, especially in poems whose final text was 


established by the poet himself. 


Ill 


A few examples drawn from among the unpublished poems and 
fragments illustrate the range and potential value, both literary and 
biographical, of the Papers. Four short pieces, apparently concerning 
St Lawrence * — attempts at what may have been intended for a com- 
panion study in asceticism to ‘St. Simeon Stylites’— and an early poem 
to Queen Victoria merit attention and seem worthy of publication. 
The precedence of the first two selections on St Lawrence is not ab- 
solutely certain, but the evidence points to the order in which they are 
here printed. Although the paper of Notebook 2, where the version 
printed first appears, is watermarked 1824 and that of Notebook 3, in 
which the second text occurs, is watermarked 1823, Notebook 2 con- 
tains early works, such as The Devil and the Lady, “The Coach of 
Death,’ ‘Ode: O Bosky Brook,’ ‘Armageddon,’ and “Timbuctoo,’ and 
Notebook 3 poems printed in Poems, 1832. Internal evidence also 
substantiates the sequence here adopted. The second version, shorter, 
more compact, more symmetrical structurally, and surer in diction than 
the first, seems clearly to be a redaction of a state in which formlessness 


and Miltonic repetitions tend to obscure the impact of a few felicitous 
lines. 


*‘St Lawrence’ in pencil in Hallam Tennyson’s hand appears above the seven- 
teen line draft in Notebook 3. 
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Long Version in Notebook 2 
No portion of my soul misgives. 
Come, strip me: if me on these bars. 
Too slow — too slow: my spirits yearn 
To float among the cold clear stars 
I know that my Redeemer lives. 
I cannot argue — I can burn. 
I am armed in Xt: all helmed & mailed 
In Jesus unto victory 
Lord lead me to the battleplain. 
for Love is mightier than pain 
Stronger than human agony 
Of power to blow me in fullsailed 
Into the port of my desire. 
The Lord that liveth over all 
My Lord hath girdled Heaven with fire 
As he shut out from Paradise 
(His garden on the mountain tall) 
That Adam, with a living wall 
Of fiery swords 


I will not mourn. I will not weep 
Nor fail nor faint nor shrink nor tire 

Tho’ all my bones asunder leap 

With the violence of fire 
Slowly comes on my painful death 
Slowly the iron heats beneath 

But yet my hope is clear & fresh 
X* is my life. my blood, my breath 

And if God grant me grace & power 
(God grant me power! ) not even my flesh 

My frail flesh in the trying hour 

Shall tremble while I yield my breath 


259 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


In line 10, the word ‘for’ was added as an afterthought in the left margin. 


Long Version in Notebook 3 


No portion of my mind misgives. 

Come, strip me: lay me on these bars! 
Too slow — too slow. My spirits yearn 
To float among the clear cold stars 

I know that my Redeemer lives 

I cannot argue, I can burn. 

O Lord! Iam not mine, but thine 
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X* is my life, my blood, my breath 

When he comes down to meet his Bride 

Hereafter I shall stand & shine 10 
Clothed in white raiment at his side 

His arm hath plucked me forth from Hell 

He hath moved from me all my guilt. 

This is his love ineffable, 

He hath baptized me unto death 15 
With fire. I am not mine but thine 

My Lord, Do with meas thou wilt. 


Headed in pencil in Hallam Tennyson’s hand, ‘St Lawrence.’ Line 13 
originally read, ‘He hath removed all my guilt.’ In line 17, the words ‘My 
Lord’ are an addition in the left margin. 


The following almost epigrammatical version, an experiment in a verse 
form closely related to what is now known as the In Memoriam stanza, 
immediately succeeds in Notebook 3 the seventeen-line draft printed 
above and must be approximately contemporaneous with it: 


Epigrammatic Version in Notebook 3 


Slow fire! inch by inch to die, 

And in the ebbing of the breath 

To count each step that leads to death 
And not to murmur — not to cry, 

But to bear all — as is most fit 

The old Adam shrinks to fancy it — 
But yet — God with us — we will try. 


wi 


The last version, found in Notebook 12, on paper watermarked 1830, 
and preceded by two drafts of “The Gardener’s Daughter,’ seems to be 
the beginning of an effort to expand the foregoing seven-line poem into 
a longer work in blank verse. 


Unrhymed Version in Notebook 12 


Slow fire — inch by inch to die — to creep 

Step by step down to death — & not to shriek 

Not to complain — but to bear all, as is 

Most just, for him that hath borne all for me 

Knowing the eyes of God & man are set 5 
To watch me, lest I fail 


In the one-volume edition of the Memoir (London, reprinted 1906, 
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pp. 134-135), Hallam Tennyson refers to a poem written on Queen 
Victoria’s accession in 1837 and quotes from it one stanza, which he 
remembered his father’s repeating. Except for a few words in the sixth 
stanza where the paper has disintegrated, it is now possible to present 
the entire poem from the autograph text written on a large folio sheet, 
watermarked 1836 (Loose Papers 86a). On the verso of the folio is an 
undated autograph letter to James Spedding asking him to put the 
poem — ‘written within this last half hour’ — unsigned, into The 
Times, ‘or some paper with a circulation.’ Tennyson goes on to say, 
‘It is little more than newspaper verse, but it might have an effect if 
good music went along with it.’ 


My friends since you wish for a health from the host 
Come fill up your glasses: I'll give you a toast 
Let us drink to the health that we value the most 

To the health of the Queen of the Isles. 


The reigns of her Fathers were long or were short 5 
They plagued us in anger or vext us in sport. 
Let them sleep in their good or their evil report 

But a health to the Queen of the Isles. 


May those in her council that have the chief voice 
Be true hearts of oak that the land may rejoice 10 
And her people may love her the more for her choice 

So a health to the Queen of the Isles. 


No slaves of a party, straightforward & clear 

Let them speak out like men without bias or fear 

That the voice of her people may reach to her ear 15 
With a health to the Queen of the Isles — 


That the voice of a satisfied people may keep 
a sound in her ear like the sound of the deep, 
Like the voice of the sea when the wind is asleep 


And a health to the Queen of the Isles. 20 
Let her flag as [ ] the first on the seas, 
That the good [ ] land & the world may increase 


And Power ma[y] balance the nations in Peace 
With a health to the Queen of the Isles 


But if Despots & fools must be taught with the rod 25 
Let her soldier tread firm as his fathers have trod 
And her cannon roar out like the judgement of God 

With a health to the Queen of the Isles. 
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My brothers & friends! may the days that commence 
Be so fruitful in Genius in worth & in sense 30 
That a man’s eye shall — a thousand years hence, 

When he reads of the Queen of the Isles! 


And since Time never pauses but Change must ensue 

Let us wish that old things may fit well with the new, 

For the blessing of promise is on her like dew 35 
So a health to the Queen of the Isles 


God bless her! & long may she hold the command 
Till the hair of the boy shall be gray in the land 
And the ball & the sceptre shall pass from her hand 
To the race of the Queen of the Isles. 40 


So fill up your glasses & hold them on high 
Were the health fathoms-deep I would drink it or die 
And send out your voices & join in the cry 
To the health of the Queen of the Isles. 
1 In MS, ‘since’ is followed by a long dash of no evident significance. 
1-3 These lines originally read: 


Come fill up your glasses: I'll give you a toast 
Tis the best can be drunk by the Guest or the Host, 
Tis the blossom of Britain our national boast 


6 originally read: 
They vext us in anger or plagued us in sport 
20 followed by a canceled stanza (brackets indicate defects in the paper): 
May the Sun never set on her realms in the wave! 
There are millifons] on mill[ions of] bold men & brave 


There is no[ ], the disgrace of a slave. 
[ ] to the Queen of the Isles. 


21-23 brackets indicate defects in the paper. 
35 ‘on’ isa revision for ‘upon’. 
44 originally read: 

To the Queen, to the Queen of the Isles. 


Besides showing marked improvement over the patriotic poems of 
the 1830 volume — ‘National Song,’ ‘English War-Song,’ and “We 
Are Free’ (all ridiculed by Christopher North and suppressed) — and 
avoiding the stridency of the political poems published in periodicals 
during the 1850’s, this poem reveals Tennyson’s enthusiasm for the 
Queen long before he became her Laureate, together with an early 
desire to influence public opinion through the medium of the popular 
press. It displays a hitherto unsuspected willingness to publish, though 
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anonymously, at a time when he was resisting pressure from friends 
and editors to contribute to annuals and journals. It expresses many of 
the ideas more fully expounded in ‘Hail, Briton!’ and in ‘Love Thou 
Thy Land,’ ‘Of Old Sat Freedom,’ and “You Ask Me, Why,’ published 
in 1842; and it suggests the poet’s imperialistic bent. 


IV 


The following indexes are the keys to the Papers and to the unpub- 
lished typed calendar which has been prepared by the Manuscript De- 
partment of Houghton for use with them. Numbers followed by ‘a’ 
refer to the Loose Papers; by ‘b,’ to the Rawnsley Papers; all others 
refer to the Notebooks. The calendar contains much fuller informa- 
tion, describing paper, handwriting, and other physical details, and pro- 
viding a complete table of contents for each notebook. It often supplies 
exact page references for published appearances outside the standard 
editions of the poet’s works. 

All published poems appear in the index of first lines under their 
published first lines, whether or not these lines occur in the manuscript 
collection. In the index of titles, those in roman type were given by 
the poet himself and those in italic were supplied by other persons. 
When two or more poems have similar titles, the first few words of 
each are given in parentheses. 

First lines and titles not followed by one of the abbreviations in the 
table below are of poems printed in The Works of Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson (London, Macmillan, ‘complete edition with additions,’ 1893 
and later); The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
ed. W. J. Rolfe (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, ‘Cambridge 
Edition,’ 1898 and later); or they have not been located in print. Con- 
sultation of the indexes of these editions, both of which every student 
of Tennyson must use, will quickly reveal the status of such items in 
the lists. Poems published in other places (with the exception of a few 
that appeared in newspapers and have never been collected, and The 
Devil and the Lady, which was separately published in 1930) are in- 
dicated by the following abbreviations: 


AT Sir Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (1949) 


Sir Charles Tennyson, ‘Tennyson Papers,’ Cornhill Mag- 
C azine, CLIII (1936), 283-305, 426-449, 534-557, 672-680 
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HLB Edgar F. Shannon, Jr, and W. H. Bond, ‘Literary Manu- 
scripts of Alfred Tennyson in the Harvard College Li- 
brary,’ Harvard Library Bulletin, X (1956), 254-274. 

M Hallam, Lord Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson, a Memoir, 
2 vols. (1897) 


M (1906) The same, 1 vol. (reprinted 1906) 

N Sir Charles Tennyson, “Tennyson’s Unpublished Poems,’ 
Nineteenth Century and After, CIX (1931), 367-380, 
495-508, 625-636, 756-764 

P Mary Joan Donahue, ‘Tennyson’s Hail, Briton! and Tithon 
in the Heath Manuscript,’ PMLA, LXIV (1949), 385-416 

PBTB Alfred and Charles Tennyson, Poems by Two Brothers 
(1827) 

UEP Alfred Tennyson, Unpublished Early Poems, ed. Sir Charles 


Tennyson (1931) 


INDEX OF TITLES 


Achilles over the trench 228a By a Darwinian M_ 37, 88a 





Akbar’s dream 56 

Alexander 5 

Amy UEP 4 

Anacaona M 34a 

Anacreontics 129a, 274a 

The ancient sage 51, 5a 

The ante-chamber M _ 21, 67a-6ga 
Armageddon UEP 2 

Art for art’ssake M 6a 

Aylmer’s field 41, 7a, 8a 


Balin and Balan 32, 33, 37; 47 

The ballad of Oriana 4 

The bandit’s death 47, 56 

The battle of Brunanburh ga, 10a 
Becket 46, 48, 62, 63, 11a-14a, 1654 
The beggar maid 16, 21, 159a 
Beowulf (fragment of translation) 4 
Boadicéa 28, 62 

The bridal M_ 7, 1174, 2314 

The bridesmaid 21, 93a 

Britons, guard yourown 15a-19a 
The brook 20 

Buonaparte 5 

The burial of love 4 

Byabrook M_ 13, 1074, 108a, 129a, 2744 


By an evolutionist 55 


The captain 14, 21 

Cephalis N 55 

The charge of the heavy brigade 47, 21a 

The charge of the light brigade 30 

Charity 56 

The church-warden and the curate 56, 
24a 

Claudian’s Proserpine, translation from 
UEP 1 

Cleopatra’s needle M 62 

The coach of death M UEP 2 

Columbus 44, 45, 47, 25a, 26a 

Come not, when Iam dead 27a, 28a 

The coming of Arthur 39, 29a 

Compromise 30a, 31a 

Crossing the bar 54, 22b 

The cup 47, 32a, 33a 


The dawn 56 

The day dream 15, 35a 

The dead prophet 52, 68, 37a 

The death of Oenone 56, 38a 

The death of the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale 39a, 40a 
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The death of the old year 4 

Dedicatory poem to the Princess Alice 
41a 

The defence of Lucknow 44, 42a 

Demeter and Persephone 53 

De profundis 43a-46a 

Despair 49, 48a 

The devil and the lady 1,2 

The devil and the lady Chorus C 6 

The doctor’s daughter M 18 

A dream of fair women 4, 5 


The eagle 24b 

Early spring 13, 21, 49a, 2274 

Edwin Morris 26 

Eleanore 4 

Elegiacs UEP 7 

England and America in 1782 50a 

Enoch Arden 57, 51a, 52a 

The epic 53a 

Epilogue 47 

Epitaph on Caxton 69, 54a, 55a 

Epitaph on General Gordon 51 

Epitaph on Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
50 


The falcon 46, 64, 65, 58a 

The fall of Jerusalem PBTB 1 

A farewell 21 ; 

Far-far-away 54, 55 

The first quarrel 61a 

The fleet 53 

The flight 52 

The foresters 66, 70, 63a, 64a, 2114 

Forlorn 20, 55 

For the penny-wise 268a, 269a 

Fragment of a sonnet 

Fragment (Over the dark world) UEP 
16 

A fragment (Where is the giant) 4, 65a 

Frater ave atque vale 47 

Freedom 50, 51 


The gardener’s daughter 12, 13, 21, 22, 
67a-69a 

Gareth and Lynette 32, 40 

The gentle life AT 45, 70a 

Geraint and Enid 35, 71a 

God and the universe 56 


265 


The golden year 72a 
The goose 13 
Guinevere 31, 32, 36, 734 


Hail, Briton! P 11, 15, 17, 46, 74a 
Hands all round 47, 75a-78a 
Happy 54, 55, 2118 


Harold 57-61, 79a-84a, 1774 
Havelock M 31 


Helen’s tower 87a 


The holy grail 38 
Home AT 3, 1174 


An idle rbyme UEP 20a, 270a 
Idylls of the king: dedication 95a, 96a 
Idylls of the king (discarded passage) 


97a 

Ilion, Ilion UEP 4 

In deep and solemn dreams UEP 7,8 

In memoriam 10, 16-19, 21, 98a-106a, 
2744 

In memoriam W.G. Ward 37a 

In the children’s hospital 45, 1114 

In the garden at Swainston 1124 

In the valley of Cauteretz 113a-115a 

Inverlee C 2314 

The islet 31, 1144 


June bracken and heather 56 
Kapiolani 1214 


The lady of Shalott 1222, 123 

Lancelot and Elaine 1144 

The lark M 7, 66a 

The last tournament 40 

The letters 27 

Life M 3 

Lisette UEP 124a 

Literary squabbles 126a 

The little maid M 16 

Locksley Hall sixty years after 51, 53, 
1284 

The lord of Burleigh 13, 21, 129a, 1304 

The lotos-eaters 3, 1314 

The lover’s tale 3, 4, 8, 12, 42, 132a-136a 

Lucretius 37 


Mablethorpe M_ 1374 
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Mad Bess 138a 

Margaret 3, 140a 

Mariana inthe south 1414, 1424 

Marion UEP 1432, 1448 

The marriage of Geraint 35, 71a 

Maud 13, 20, 21, 27, 29-31, 1458-1494, 
274a, 28b 

The may queen 3,7, 1504 

Mechanophilus 17 

Memory UEP 7 

Merlin and the gleam 54 

Merlin and Vivien 30, 31, 33, 345 37s 39 
152a, 1534 

The merman 4 

The miller’s daughter 3, 9, 154a, 1554 

Minnie and Winnie 156a 

Milton’s mulberry UEP 10 

Mine host M 16 

Montenegro 1572, 158a 

Morte d’Arthur 21, 1594 

My life is full of weary days 4, 1174 


The new Timon and the poets 160a, 1614 

The new university (The princess) 22 

New year’s eve UEP 125a 

The next morning (Literary squabbles) 
126a 

No more 129, 2744 

The northern cobbler 162a-165a 

Northern farmer, new style 37 

Northern farmer, old style 114a, 166a, 
1674 

Nothing will die 168 


The oak 54, 55 

Ode: O bosky brook UEP 2,7 

Ode on the death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington 170a-173a 

Ode sung at the opening of the interna- 
tional exhibition 174a, 175a 

Onamourner 15, 21, 106a, 178a, 274a 

On Cambridge University 47, 116a 

On the jubilee of Queen Victoria 53, 
179a, 180a 

Opening of the Indian and colonial ex- 
hibition 51 

The outcast UEP 7, 116a, 1174 

Owd Roa 53, 55 


The owl (Song, and Second song to the 
same) 7 


The palace of art 4, 182a, 183a 

Parnassus 55, 45a, 1654 

The passing of Arthur 37, 39, 1844 

The pearl M 56 

The penny-wise 26, 181a 

Perdidi diem UEP 7 

The play 53, 55 

Playfellow winds UEP 7, 66a, 1174 

Poems by two brothers 185a 

Poets and critics 17, 56 

Poets and their bibliographies 47 

Poland 5 

Politics 53, 55 

Popularity M 246a 

Prefatory poem to my brother’s sonnets 
33, 186a—189a 

Prefatory sonnet to an historical drama 
(Unpublished sonnet) M_ 59,1774 

Prefatory sonnet to “The nineteenth cen- 

” 62 

Prince Leopold M_ goa 

The princess 22-25, 30, 191a-197a, 26b, 
27b 

The progress of spring 17, 55 

Prologue to General Hamley 46, 47 

The promise of May 47, 50, 53, 66-69, 
198a, 1994 

Proserpine, Claudian’s, translation from 
UEP 1 


Queen Mary 32, 57, 200a-208a 


Requiescat 26, 27 

The Revenge 209a 

Riflemen form! 56 

The ring 53-55, 2114, 2124 
The ringlet 1144 

Rizpah 43, 213a-216a 
Romney’s remorse 54 
Rosalind 133a 

Rosamund’s bower M 2714 
The roses on the terrace 2174 
The ruined kiln UEP 16 


St. Agnes’ eve 16, 21 
St. Simeon Stylites 13 
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St. Telemachus 56, 218a 

The sea-fairies 26, 72 

Second song, to the same (The owl) 7 

Sense and conscience UEP 7 

Show-day at Battle Abbey, 1876 79a 

The silent voices 56 

Sir Galahad 15, 21 

Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham 64, 
219a, 2204 

Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 21, 
2214 

The sisters 4, 48, 222a, 2234 

The skipping rope 224a-226a 

The snowdrop 37, 55, 246a 

Song (A spirit haunts the year’s last 
hours) 4 

Song (Every day hath its night) 8 

Song (I’ the glooming light) 4 

Song (The lintwhite) 8 

Song— The owl 7 

Sonnet (Ah fade not) UEP 1a, 57a 

Sonnet (Alas! how weary) UEP 2a 

Sonnet (Check every outflash) 22a, 23a 

Sonnet (Conrad! why call) UEP 7 

Sonnet (Guess well) N 32, 59 

Sonnet (How thought you) UEP 572, 
932, 948 

Sonnet (I lingered yet awhile) UEP 8, 
20a, 93a : 

Sonnet (Me my own fate) 1514 

Sonnet Salve lux renata UEP 8 

Sonnet (She took the dappled partridge) 
UEP 8 

Sonnet (The Wise, the Pure) UEP 5 

Sonnet. To poesy (Religion be thy 
sword) 2274 

Sonnet (Tothee, withwhom) M_ 2392, 
32b 

Sonnet (When that rank heat) UEP 
106a 

Sonnet (Woe to the double-tongued ) 
UEP 5 

Sonnet written on hearing of the out- 
break of the Polish insurrection 5 

A southern Mariana (Mariana in the 
south) 1424 

Specimen of a translation of the Iliad in 
blank verse 229a, 2304 

The spinster’s sweet-arts 50 


The spiteful letter 32, 37 


The sun goes down on the dark-blue 
main PBTB 1 


The talking oak 2334 

The third of February, 1852 28, 2342, 
2354 

Thoughts of a suicide (The two voices) 
2544 

The throstle 54, 55, 2504 

Timbuctoo 2 

Tiresias 46, 47, 2514 

Tithon P 252a, 274a 

Tithonus 253a 

To (As when with downcast 
eyes) 2a 

To Alfred Tennyson, my grandson 47, 
236a 

To Dante 2374 

To Edward Lear 26, 27 

To E. Fitzgerald 46 

To Mary Boyle 55, 238a 

To-morrow 46, 47 

To poesy M 3, 66a, 176a 

To Princess Frederica on her marriage 
45 

To Rosa 29b 

To Rosa Baring 30b 

To Sophy Rawnsley 31b 

To the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 55 

To the master of Balliol 56, 240a 

To the memory of Henry Hallam 2414 

To the Queen (O loyal) 32, 244a 

To the Queen (Revered, beloved) 242, 
2434 

To the Rev. F.D. Maurice 2454 

To the vicar of Shiplake M 27, 247A, 
12b, 33b 

To Ulysses 55 

The tourney 248a 

To Victor Hugo 158a 

To Virgil 66 

To W.C. Macready 2494 

Translation from Claudian’s Proserpine 
UEP 1 

The two voices 11, 21, 254a 





Ulysses 16 
Unpublished sonnet M _ 59, 1774 
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Vastness 52 

The village wife 48, 2554 

The voice and the peak 34 

A voice spake out of the skies 256a 
The voyage 2574 

The voyage of Maeldune 47, 64 


Walking to the mail 26, 258a 
A welcome to Alexandra 259a 
A welcome to H. R. H. Marie Alexan- 
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drovna, Duchess of Edinburgh 60, 
260a-267a 

What Thor said to the bard before din- 
mer UEP 4 

Whispers M 16 

Why to blush is better than to paint 7 

Will Waterproof’s lyrical monologue 
272a 

The wreck 46, 47 


Youth M 16,17 


INDEX oF First LINEs 


Act first, this Earth, a stage so gloom’d 
with woe 53, 55 

A dark Indian maiden M 34a 

A garden here — May breath and bloom 
of spring 79a 

Ah, fade not yet from out the green ar- 
cades UEP 1a, 57a 

Ah God! the petty fools of rhyme 

Ah Love! what world is this 16 

Alas! how weary are my human eyes 
UEP 2a 

All along the valley, stream that flashest 
white 113a-115a 

Almeida, love me, love me 7, 66a 

Along this glimmering gallery M 16 

Altho’ I be the basest of mankind 13 

A million gossamers in field and fold 
UEP 16 

Among some nations Fate hath placed 
too far 176a 

Ancient Pistol, Peacock Payne 3a, 4a 

And as a lated man that makes all night 


126a 


4 

And thou hast lost a day! Oh mighty 
boast! UEP 7 

Are you sleeping? have you forgotten? 
do not sleep, my sister dear! 52 

Art for Art’s sake! hail, truest Lord of 
Hell! M 6a 

A spirit haunts the year’s last hours 4 

A still small voice spake unto me 
2548 

A storm was coming, but the winds were 
still 30, 31, 33, 34, 37» 39) 1528, 1538 


£2, 32, 


As when with downcast eyes we muse 
and brood 2a 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard 
Grenville lay 209a 

At Francis Allen’s on the Christmas-eve 
538 

Athelstan King 9a, 10a 

A thousand summers ere the time of 
Christ 51, 5a 

At times our Britain cannot rest 55 

A voice spake out of the skies 256a 

Ay me! those childish lispings roll 7 


Banner of England, not for a season, O 
banner of Britain, hast thou 44, 42a 

‘Beat, little heart—I give you this and 
this’ 54 

Be thou a-gawin’ to the long barn? 47, 
50, 53, 66-69, 198a, 1994 

Birth and circumstance are fate N 37 

Blow ye the trumpet, gather from afar 


5 
Bold Havelock march’d M 31 
Bury the Great Duke 170a-173a 


Chains, my good lord! In your raised 
browsI read 44, 45, 47, 25a, 26a 

Check every outflash, every ruder sally 
22a, 23a 


Come not, when Iam dead 272, 28a 


Come, where no graver cares employ 
2454 

Conrad! why call they life monotonous 
UEP 7 
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‘Courage!’ he said, and pointed toward 
the land 3, 1314 


Dagonet, the fool, whom Gawain in his 
mood 40 

Dead! 52, 68, 37a 

Dead Princess, living Power, if that which 
lived 41a 

Dear Master in our classictown 56, 240a 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 16, 
21 

Desolate, O crown’d city of High God 
47a 

Dosn’t thou ’ear my ’erse’s legs, as they 
canters awaay? 37 

Do you not hear him knocking, beard 
and ruff 28 

Dust are our frames; and, gilded dust, our 
pride 41, 7a, 8a 


Early-wise, and pure, and true M _ 190a 
Eh? good daiy! good daiy! thaw it 

bean’t not mooch of a day 56, 24a 
Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable 1144 
Every day hath its night 8 


Faint as a climate-changing bird that flies 
53 

Fair is her cottage in its place 26, 27 

Farewell, Macready, since tonight we part 
2494 

Farewell, true hearts, with whom I felt 
598 

Farewell, whose like on earth I shall not 
find 37a 

Far off in the dun, dark occident M 
UEP 2 

Far shines that land of promise girt by 
waves 60a 

Fifty times the rose has flower’d and 
faded 53, 179a, 180a 

First pledge our Queen this solemn night 
47, 75a-78a 

Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea 21 

Flower in the crannied wall 62a 

For you and yours I have small respect 
37 

From noiseful arms, and acts of prowess 
done 38 
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From the east of life joybeams did strike 
12 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow 4 

Full light aloft doth the laverock spring 
M 7, 66a 


Gentle Life — what a title! here’s a sub- 
ject AT 45, 70a 

Glossy curl clusters C 129a 

Golden-hair’d Ally whose name is one 
with mine 47, 236a 

Good little Somebody-Nobody 45 

Guess well, and that is well. Our age can 
find N 32, 59 


Had the fierce ashes of some fiery peak 
56, 2184 

Hail Briton! in whatever zone P 11, 
15, 17, 46, 748 

Hail, Light, another time to mortal eyes 
UEP 8 

Half a league, half a league 30 

Hark! the dogs how!! the sleetwinds blow 
16 

Harp, harp, the voice of Cymry 85a 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands 
24b 

He is fled —1 wish him dead 20, 55 

Helen’s tower, here I stand 87a 

Her arms across her breast she laid 16, 
21, 1594 

Here by this brook we parted, I to the 
East 20 

Here far away, seen from the topmost 
cliff 3, 4, 8, 12, 42, 132a-136a 

Here, I that stood in On beside the flow 
M 62 

Here, it is here, the close of the year 32, 
37 

Here often when a child I lay reclined 
M 1374 

Her, that yer Honor was spakin’ to? 
Whin, yer Honor? last year 46, 47 

He that only rules by terror 14, 21 

He thought to quell the stubborn hearts 
of oak 5 

Hide me, mother! my fathers belong’d to 
the church of old 46, 47 
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Highminded and pure-thoughted, chaste 
and simple UEP 4 

Him the eldest 4 

His eyes in ecli 

Hope like th’ float o’ th’ fisher’s rod 1 

How is it that men have so little grace 
M_ 37, 88a 

How long, O God, shall men be ridden 
down 5 

How much I love this writer’s manly 
style! 89a-92a 

How thought you that this thing could 
captivate? UEP 57a, 93a, 94a 


I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house 
4, 182a, 1834 

I hate the dreadful hollow behind the 
little wood 13, 20, 21, 27, 29-31, 145a- 
1494, 274a, 28b 

I have ador’d thee whatsoe’er thy phase 
2 

I have got two wives, both fair, and they 
dwell with me underadome N 55 

I knew an old wife lean and poor 13 

I lingered yet awhile to bend my way 
UEP 8, 20a, 93a 

Ilion, Ilion, dreamy Ilion, pillared Ilion, 
holy Ilion UEP 4 

Illyrian woodlands, echoing falls 26, 27 

I'm glad I walk’d. How fresh the mead- 
ows look 26, 258a 

In deep and solemn dreams I view UEP 
7,8 

In early spring, when frequent showers 


7 
In her ear he whispers gaily 31, 21, 1292, 
1304 
ran upon life unknowing, without or 
science or art N 37 
read, before my eyelids dropt their 
shade 4,5 
see the wealthy miller yet 3, 9, 1548, 
1554 
Is it you, that preach’d in the chapel 
there looking over the sand? 49, 48a 
I stood upon the Mountain which o’er- 
looks 2 
I’ the glooming light 4 
It little profits that an idle king 16 


— 


— 


— 


I was the chief of the race—he had 
stricken my father dead 47, 64 

I will not seek my father’s groves UEP 
7, 116a, 1174 

I wish I were as in the years of old 46, 
47, 2514 

I would this people were to me 16 


Jerusalem! Jerusalem! PBTB 1 
June on many a flower reposes 120a 


King, that hast reign’d six hundred years, 
and grown 2374 


Late, my grandson! half the morning 
have I paced these sandy tracts 51, 53, 
128a 

Leodogran, the king of Cameliard 39, 
29a 

‘Light of the nations’ ask’d his Chronicler 
56 

Like souls that balance joy and pain 21, 
2214 

Listen! bells in yonder town 1254 

Little Aubrey in the West! little Alfred 
inthe East M 1274 

Little bosom not yet cold 26 

Live thy Life 54, 55 

Lo! how, as in the early Summer days 7 

Long lines of cliff breaking have left a 
chasm 57, 51a, 52a 

Look what love the puddle-pated square- 
caps have forme! UEP 10 

Lo! there once more —this is the sev- 
enth night! 57-61, 79a-84a, 1774 

Lucilia, wedded to Lucretius, found 37 


Man is as mortal asmen 1394 

Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs 
after many a vanish’d face 52 

Many, many welcomes 37, 55, 246a 

Mellow moon of heaven 53-55, 211A, 
2124 

Me my own fate to lasting sorrow doom- 
eth 1514 

Midnight —in no midsummer tune 33, 
186a—189a 

Milk for my sweet-arts, Bess! fur it mun 
be the time about now 50 
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Mine be the strength of spirit, full and 
free 3 

Minnie and Winnie 156a 

My blessing! should my shadow cross thy 
thoughts 26 

My father and my brother oh my God 


3 

My friend should meet me somewhere 
hereabout 64, 219a, 2204 

My friends, since you wish for a health 
from the host HLB 86a 

My good blade carves the casques of men 
15, 21 

My heart is wasted with my woe 4 

My life is full of weary days 4, 1174 

My light Lisette UEP 124a 

My Lords, we heard you speak: you told 
usall 28, 234a, 2354 

My Rosalind, my Rosalind «33a 

Najay, noa mander o’ use to be callin’ ’im 
Roa, Roa, Roa 53, 55 

Nature, so far as in her lies 
178a, 2748 

Nightingales warbled without 1124 

No portion of my soul misgives HLB 
2, 3 

Not such were those whom Freedom 
claims M_ 169a 

Not this way will you set your name 47 

Now doth the vollied and rebellowing 
thunder 1,2 

Now first we stand and understand 17 


15, 21, 106a, 


O bosky brook, which I have lov’d to 
trace 2,7 

O bridesmaid, ere the happy knot was 
tied 21, 93a 

Oenone sat within the cave from out 56, 
38a 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights 11 

O God, make this age great that we may 
be M 3, 66a, 176a 

Oh, what care I how many a fluke UEP 
20a, 2704 

O Lady Flora, let me speak 15, 35a 

Old Fitz, who from your suburb grange 
46 
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Old ghosts whose day was done ere mine 


began M_ 59, 1774 
Old poets foster’d under friendlier skies 


47 

O loyal to the royal in thyself 32, 244a 

O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake 
26 

Once more the gate behind me falls 
2338 


Once more the Heavenly Power 13, 21, 
49a, 2274 
On either side the river lie 122a, 1234 


O plump head-waiter at The Cock 2724 

O purblind race of miserable men 35, 
71a 

O sad No More! O sweet No More! 
1294, 274a 

O sweet pale Margaret 3, 140a 

O thou so fair in summers gone 50, 51 

O thou that sendest out the man 50a 

Our birches yellowing and from each 
46, 47 

Our doctor had call’d in another, I never 
had seen him before 45, 1114 

Our thrones in heaven are cold C 6 

"Ouse-keeper sent tha, my lass, fur new 
Squire coom’d last night 48, 255a 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the 
deep 43a-46a 

Over an old gate leaning i’ th’ mellow 
time of gleaning UEP 7 

Over the dark world flies the wind 
UEP 16 

O young Mariner 54 

O you that see me in my pillar’d shrine 
56a 

O you that were eyes and light to the 
King till he pastaway 45 


Pellam the king, who held and lost with 
Lot 32, 33, 37, 47 

Pierced thro’ with knotted thorns of bar- 
ren pain 4 

Pine, beech and plane, oak, walnut, apri- 
cot 47, 32, 33a 

Playfellow winds and stars, my friends 
of old UEP 7, 66a, 1174 

Popular, Popular, Unpopular M 246a 
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Pray for us, Mother, as for thee we pray 
109a, 1104 

... Prophecy whose mighty grasp 
UEP 2 


Queen Guinevere had fled the court, 
and sat 31, 32, 36, 73a 


Ralph would fight in Edith’s sight 248a 

Red of the Dawn! 56 

Religion be thy sword; the armoury 
2274 

Revered, beloved —- O you that hold 
242a, 2438 

Rise, Britons, rise, if manhood be not 
dead 15a-19a 

Roman Virgil, thou that singest Ilion’s 
lofty temples robed in fire 66 

Rose, on this terrace fifty years ago 2174 

Row us out from Desenzano, to your 
Sirmione row! 47 


Sea-kings’ daughter from over the sea 
2594 

She took the dappled partridge fleckt 
with blood UEP 8 

Sir, do you see this dagger? nay, why do 
you start aside? 47, 56 

Sir Walter Vivian all a summer’s day 
22-25, 30, 1914-1974, 26b, 27b 

Slow fire! inch by inch to die HLB 3, 
12 

Slow sail’d the weary mariners and saw 
26, 72 

So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
21, 1594 

So Hector spake; the Trojans roar’d ap- 
plause 229a, 230a 

Sole Rose of beauty, loveliness complete 
29b 

Somebody being a nobody N 37 

Some pleasure and exceeding pain 40 

So, my lord, the Lady Giovanna 46, 64, 
65, 58a 

So ponder’d Andrew musing on his life 
20 

So saying, light-foot Iris pass’d away 
228a 


So then our good Archbishop Theobald 
46, 48, 62, 63, 11a—14a, 1654 

‘Spring-Flowers’! While you still delay 
totake 55, 238a 

Stand back, keep a clear lane! 32, 57, 
200a-208a 

Steersman, be not precipitate in thy act 
30a, 31a 

Still on the tower stood the vane 27 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love 10, 
16-19, 21, 98a—106a, 274a 

Strow lilies o’er me whenI die 8 

‘Summer is coming, summer is coming’ 
54, 55, 2508 

Sunset and evening star 54, 22b 

Sure never yet was antelope 224a-226a 

Sweet ask me not why Iam sad 31b 

Sweet Kitty Sandilands M 18 


Take, Lady, what your loyal nurses give 
M 2324 

That is his portrait painted by himself 
M 21, 67a-69a 

That story which the bold Sir Bedivere 
37> 39, 184a 

The brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur’s 
court 35, 71a 

The bridal garland falls upon the bier 
39a, 40a 

The charge of the gallant three hundred, 
the Heavy Brigade! 47, 21a 

The constant spirit of the world exults 
1404 

The form, the form alone is eloquent 
226a 

The gloomy chariot of the God of night 
UEP 1 

The ground-flame of the crocus breaks 
the mould 17, 55 

The king of Scotland has ask’d for a wife 
48 

The lamps were bright and gay M 7, 
117a, 2314 

The last tall son of Lot and Bellicent 32, 
4o 

The lintwhite and the throstlecock 8 

The Lord has grown ascommonplace 32 

The Lord let the house of a brute to the 
soul of aman 55 
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Therefore your Halls, your ancient Col- 
leges 47, 116a 

There in a grove the fragile anemone 
blows 26 

There is a sound of thunder afar 56 

There on the top of the down 56 

The rich shall wed the rich, the poor 
the poor 2104 

The river ford is roaring on the plain 
2 

These roses for my Lady Marian 66, 
70, 63a, 64a, 2114 

These to His Memory —since he held 
them dear 95a, 96a 

The son of him with whom we strove 
for power 60, 260a-267a 

The stars are out along the hills C 
2314 

The sun goes down on the dark-blue 
main PBTB 1 

The voice and the peak 34 

The Wise, the Pure, the lights of our 
dull clime UEP 5 

The woods decay, the woods decay and 
fall 252a, 253a, 2744 

They have left the doors ajar; and by 
their clash 4, 48, 222a, 2234 

They rose to where their sovran eagle 
sails 157a, 158a 

This earth is wondrous, change on 
change 16 

This morning is the morning of the day 
12, 13, 21, 22, 67a-69a 

This thing, that thing is the rage 17, 56 

Those that of late had fleeted far and 
fast 62 

Thou art not handsome, no, nor plain 
UEP 143a, 144a 

Thou third great Canning, stand among 
our best 50 

Tho’ what I sought I knew not well 12 

Thy dark eyes open’d not 4 

Thy Natal day arises bright 30b 

Thy prayer was ‘Light—more Light 
— while Time shall last!’ 69, 54a, 55a 

Thy rosy lips are soft and sweet 30b 

Thy tuwhits are lull’d, I wot 7 

Time is not merely lapse of hours 17 


"Tis not alone the warbling woods M 
16 

To thee, with whom my true affections 
dwell M_ 239a, 32b 

Townsmen, or of the hamlet, young or 
old M_ 13, 107a, 108a, 129a, 2744 


Ulysses, much-experienced man 55 

Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet 
1748, 1754 

Upon your heads shall be our blood 28 


Vicar of this pleasant spot M 27, 2474, 
12b, 33b 

Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance 
158a 


Waiit till our Sally cooms in, fur thou 
mun a’ sights to tell 162a-165a 

Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind over 
land and sea 43, 213a-216a 

“Wait a little,’ you say, ‘you are sure it'll 
all come right’ 61a 

Warrior of God, man’s friend, and ty- 
rant’s foe 51 

Warrior of God, whose strong right 
arm debased 5 

We come from monkeys — prove it who 
can N 37 

We know him, out of Shakespeare’s art 
160a, 1614 

Welcome, welcome with one voice! 51 

We left behind the painted buoy 257a 

Well, you shall have that song which 
Leonard wrote 72a 

We lost you — for how long atime M 
56 

We move, the wheel must always move 
535 55 

We used to fight the French 268a, 269a 

What am I doing, you say to me, ‘wast- 
ing the sweet summer hours’? 56 

What be those crown’d forms high over 
the sacred fountain? 55, 45a, 1654 

What I never am shamed about N 37 

What rustles hither in the dark M 
2714 

What shall sever me AT 3, 1174 
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What sight so lured him thro’ the fields 
he knew 54, 55 

Wheer’asta bean saw long and mea lig- 
gin’ ’ere aloan? 114a, 166a, 167a 

When a great man’s proved to be lewd 
or base 37 

When cats run home and light is come 
7 

When from the terrors of Nature a 
people have fashion’d and worship a 
Spirit of Evil 1214 

When that rank heat of evil’s tropic day 
UEP 06a 

When the dumb hour, clothed in black 
56 

When will the stream be aweary of 
flowing 168a 

Where is he the simple fool 26, 181 

Where is the Giant of the Sun, which 
stood 4, 65a 

Wherever evil customs thicken UEP 


4 

While about the shore of Mona those 
Neronian legionaries 28, 62 

While I live, the owls M 37 

Whither, O whither, love, shall we go 
31, 1144 

Whither proud Spirit move thy daring 
wings? 2 

Who are ye, Who are ye that ride so 
fierce and fast 1 

Who is it comes hither thro’ the dew 
12 

Who would be a merman bold 4 


Why are my moments wasted in this 
strife? 7 

Why, Mab, what, Mab—TI'll not be 
fooled 4 

Why suffers human life so soon eclipse? 
M 3 

Why wail you, pretty plover? and 
what is it that you fear? 54, 55, 2114 

Will my tiny spark of being wholly 
vanish in your deeps and heights? 56 

With one black shadow at its feet 141, 
1424 

With roses musky-breathed 129a, 274a 

Woe to the double-tongued, the land’s 
disease UEP 5 

Working high Treason toward thy sov- 
ranty UEP 7 


Ye that behold within my pillar’d shrine 
56a 

Yon huddled cloud his motion shifts 
M 16 

You ask me why, tho’ ill at ease 21 

You have a rumour and a half-conceal- 
ment 3 

You have spite enough, that is plain 
enough N 37 

You must wake and call me early, call 
me early, mother dear 3, 7, 1504 

Your ringlets, your ringlets 1144 

Youth, lapsing thro’ fair solitudes M 
16, 17 

You, you, if you shall fail to understand 
53 


Epear F. SHANNON, JR 
W. H. Bono 




















The Foreign Newspaper Microfilm 
Project, 1938-1955 


ILM as a practical instrument for recording printed information 
in reduced form was developed during the 1920’s. Commer- 
cial firms used an automatic photographing machine called the 
‘Check-O-Graph,’ developed during the years 1922-26, which 
was improved and put on the market in 1928 as a ‘Recordak.’ The 
Library of Congress Project ‘A’ for copying materials relating to 
American history in European archives was greatly improved in early 
1928 when its director found in Paris the Lemare camera outfit for 
making micro-reproductions; six of these outfits were essential to the 
success of this $450,000 project. But, although Yale, the Hoover War 
Library, the Huntington Library, and Harvard had all done such 
handwork with Leicas and similar equipment, it was not until 1934 that 
fast and efficient cameras and projectors brought microphotography 
for libraries, and particularly for the filming of newspapers, into com- 
mon acceptance." With the development of reading equipment, by 
means of which the films could be read by projection rather than from 
enlarged paper copies, photography opened a whole new vista to the 
scholar. 
The Eastman Kodak Company, after eight years of experience in 
using microphotography for bank checks and department store billing, 
had decided at the beginning of 1933 to promote the technique in an- 
other ‘natural’ field, that of libraries.? At this time, Keyes D. Metcalf 
was Chief of the Reference Department of the New York Public Li- 
brary and, with other members of that library’s staff, worked with the 
Recordak Corporation as their library interests began. Recordak’s 
headquarters were in New York and they naturally came to the library 
for counsel as to the needs and problems of this field. Newspapers were 


* The beginnings of microphotography at Harvard are told in “The Photographic 
Department of the Harvard Library’ by Charles L. Grace, Harvarp Lisrary BuLie- 
Tin, IV (1950), 281-283. 

* The thinking behind this venture and the reasons why a newspaper photograph- 
ing machine was chosen for a start are stated by Charles Z. Case, ‘Photographing 
Newspapers,’ Microphotography for Libraries (Chicago, 1936), pp. 53-58. 
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the primary concern because of their bulk and their poor paper; for 
twenty years the New York Public Library had spent up to $10,000 a 
year to mount papers on Japanese tissue. Experimentation began with 
reproductions of New York City newspapers, and in May 1934 the 
Library set up a microfilm reading room for newspapers, using sample 
Recordak projectors just completed. This was the first big success of 
microfilm in this field; it may truly be called a landmark in library 
history 

Mr Metcalf became Director of the Harvard University Library in 
September 1937. Three months later he wrote to Mr Lydenberg at the 
New York Public Library, Mr Raney at the University of Chicago 
Library, and Mr John K. Boeing of the Recordak Corporation inform- 
ing them that ‘there seems to be some possibility that Harvard will be 
in a position to go into the filming of newspapers on a fairly large 
scale.’* He had been encouraged by the Harvard faculty to undertake 
an expanded program in foreign newspapers, hitherto little collected 
at Harvard, and his experience in New York had given him the neces- 
sary technical background. 

In December Mr Metcalf began discussions with David H. Stevens, 
Director for the Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation, looking 
toward a cooperative microfilm project which would place on film 
fifty foreign papers representing different political views throughout 
the world. (The importance of this project may be seen from the fact 
that, at that time, only thirty to forty United States newspapers were 
being currently filmed.) Shortly thereafter letters were sent to fifty- 
two libraries to learn what newspapers they would be interested in 
purchasing currently on microfilm; thirty-two expressed a desire to 
subscribe and thereby share the cost of the ‘master’ negative. Mr Met- 
calf believed he was not unduly optimistic in feeling that a project of 
this kind was sure to grow in size and popularity as time went on. 

The reasons for the plan, as stated by Mr Metcalf, were threefold: 


1. To arrange a cooperative project with Harvard as the sponsor. The 


Harvard University Library has had too little to do with cooperative enter- 
prises, and it is desirable for us to take charge of a project. 


2. To make arrangements for the preservation of foreign newspapers in re- 


* This excerpt from the letter of 13 December 1937 from Metcalf to Boeing, and 
all other letters here quoted, are taken from carbon copies of the correspondence 
of Mr Metcalf as Director of the Harvard University Library 1937-55 which is 
on file in the University Archives. 
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search libraries in the United States. One of the weakest spots in these libraries 
has been their failure to collect adequate files of this material. 


3- To help push microphotography. While I am optimistic about its future, 
I have feared that the whole thing might, as President Conant has expressed it, 
bog down, due to the fact that we are in a vicious circle. Because there were so 
few projectors in their hands, libraries have not bought film; because there was 
so little film available, libraries have not bought projectors. The newspaper 
enterprise provides one very satisfactory way of breaking this vicious circle.‘ 


The original plan to film fifty current files, and at the same time 
work back to the First World War, was reduced and revised during 
the spring of 1938. At first, one copy of each paper was to be pur- 
chased from the publisher; later it seemed desirable to obtain two 
copies; and it also soon became evident that a good proportion of the 
papers would present gift subscriptions as signifying recognition of 
the importance of such a project to themselves. Then, too, the scope 
and cost of the project was reduced, the back files being eliminated, 
since this was not essential to the promotion of microphotography. 
Commercial firms had to be used for the photographing instead of pur- 
chased newspaper cameras, since Recordak and the United States Gov- 
ernment were using all eleven of the Eastman Microfile Recordaks and 
all four Rotary Newspaper Recordaks then in existence, and further 
manufacture was contemplated only after a period of development. 

The funds which played a large part in enabling Mr Metcalf to 
proceed with the project, whether or not the Foundation subsidized it 
on a greater scale, came from a portion of the Nieman bequest for 
journalism that had become available late in 1937. When President 
Conant had asked Mr Metcalf’s opinion as to how these funds might 
be used, the Librarian immediately thought of the newspaper project 
and suggested the appropriateness of a certain allotment of Nieman 
money for this purpose. The result was that on 3 January 1938 the 
Harvard Corporation agreed that up to $5,000 a year would be given 
to the College Library for building up collections of books on jour- 
nalism and of contemporary foreign newspapers on microfilm, the 
whole to be known as the ‘Nieman Collection of Contemporary Jour- 
nalism.’ At the end of the war, the cost to the University of the Nie- 
man Fellows was increasing rapidly; it was therefore decided during 
fiscal 1944-45 that a flat $25,000 would be substituted for the annual 
Library allotments, the Library hoping to find some other means of 


* Metcalf letter to Stevens, 16 May 1938, pp. 1-2. 
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supporting the purchase of positive film from the project before the 
Nieman funds ran out. The money came to an end in late 1952, the 
Harvard Library having acquired by that time just over $50,000 worth 
of book and microfilm materials. 

To return to 1938, Harvard had decided to proceed with certain 
newspapers and on April 15th had written to fifty newspapers inviting 
their cooperation. It was, however, to be enabled to initiate the project 
July 1st on a significant scale. For, on June roth, the Rockefeller 
Foundation appropriated $6,000 for expenses of microfilm copies of 
foreign newspaper files during the three-year period 1 July 1938 to 
30 June 1941. It was understood that the project would be on a self- 
sustaining basis by the end of the three years through selling a sufficient 
number of positive copies, at a price to cover the cost of making the 
negatives. 

By January 1939 thirty-seven papers were regularly filmed, with 
Harvard buying one copy of each film, and other libraries buying se- 
lections.® It should be added that the continued financing of the re- 
volving fund had been based on the willingness of the Harvard College 
Library to spend up to $3,000 of the Nieman money each year for 
purchase of positive film copies. This strong support became in later 
years a matter of principle; for the College Library paid for what it 
received at the same prices as did any other library in the country, and 
indeed it continued to buy one copy of every film from 1938 until the 
very end of the project in 1955, so that it would not appear to take 
advantage of the negative film — a potential danger to public relations 
inherent in the localization of such a project in a single library. 

During the seventeen and a half years that the project existed, a 
total of sixty-two newspapers were filmed for all or part of the years 
1938-55. And during this period a few significant changes bear men- 
tion. The most notable was the result of the Second World War, 
beginning in September 1939; for between then and May 1945 well 
over half of the newspapers were unavailable, and the revolving fund 


*‘Harvard Project for Microfilming Foreign Newspapers,’ Journal of Docu- 
mentary Reproduction, Il (1939), 41-43. The current list of titles was also printed 
in ‘Foreign Papers Microfilmed,’ by Frederick G. Kilgour, Library Journal, LXVI 
(1941), 319, and as Microfilming Clearing House Bulletin, No. 11, appended to the 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin of 22 October 1951. The issues of Pravda 
and /zvestia prior to July 1938 were a separate project transferred from the Russian 
Research Center and added to the newspaper microfilm project for the sake of con- 
venience; a note on this appeared in HLB, IX (1955), 421-422. 
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went far into the red. After the war, relations were resumed with the 
twenty-three surviving papers, and coverage for other and additional 
countries, particularly in Asia, was arranged between 1946 and 1952.° 
Only in fiscal 1950-51 did the project get back on its financial feet. 

Another major change stems in part from the building of the Lamont 
Library during 1948. Until then all master negative films had been 
held by the companies filming the papers — generally, a firm in the 
Boston area, or the Recordak Corporation in Rochester, New York, 
which was used whenever two copies of the paper could be obtained. 
(In such a case the two copies were interleaved for continuous feeding 
into a rotary camera.) In January 1949 all negative films were moved 
to Harvard and placed in the Lamont basement. Harvard began film- 
ing for the project in Februry 1950, partly because of this shift of film, 
and soon took over the greater part of the production of negatives and 
positives. Other reasons why Harvard assumed much of the filming 
were the expense of shipping to and from Rochester, certain matters 
of a technical nature, and the fact that the Harvard laboratory had, in 
1946, added a second microfilm camera which was not always kept 
busy. 

The pricing of microfilms is also worth noting. At first the film was 
sold at 12¢ per foot, or 8¢ if there were more than three subscribers 
(at first quoted as 1'4¢ or 1¢ a frame), but the price became 12¢ and 
1o¢ on 1 January 1949, and then a standard 9¢ on 1 January 1953. In 
times of inflation, the project maintained this stability by improving its 
operation, despite the extra expenses involved in completing wartime 
files and reorganizing the project after the war. 

The newspaper microfilm project operated by the Harvard College 
Library came to an end with the papers issued 31 December 1955. The 
reasons that prompted Harvard to terminate a project that had just 
blossomed into great success after ten years of adversity are many. 
First of all, one must remember the three primary functions underlying 
such a project: condensing of bulky materials, preserving perishable 
records, and building resources through reproducing and publishing 
rare or unobtainable material. But access to one copy of a film repro- 
duction fulfills these purposes, unless a copy is actually needed at hand 
for heavy use. The Harvard project can be said to have been over- 
selling a relatively little-used product. Should libraries have more than 


*This aspect was dealt with by Laurence Kipp, ‘Microfilming Foreign News- 
papers,’ HLB, II (1948), 410-412. 
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two or three titles at hand so long as they can borrow others? Must a 
project urge a third or fourth library to buy a positive copy so that the 
high cost of the negative can be distributed among more purchasers of 
positive copies? Are there not some newspapers where only one copy 
available in the country would suffice? Can a project finance the addi- 
tion of other desirable titles by doing the work on some other basis of 
financing than outright sale of copies? 

As a result of such thinking, on 8 April 1952 the person then in 
charge of the project proposed an alternative subscription basis for 
those newspapers where large sales were not feasible. The proposal 
was to add a jointly-owned ‘single-positive’ arrangement to the existing 
method of outright sale. In other words, for certain newspapers it was 
thought that several libraries might agree to split the cost of the nega- 
tive microfilm and a single positive copy, that copy to be jointly owned 
by all participants and to be available to the owners for borrowing. 
In late July, the project asked the New York Public Library, the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center, and the Library of Congress if they were 
interested, and the replies were such as to convince Mr Metcalf that the 
proposal had merit. Further, the end of support by the Nieman money 
left the College Library with a financial problem that would be solved 
by the new proposal. (Note should be made here that with the im- 
provement of reading machines there is less danger of damage to the 
film and its inter-library loan is consequently less hazardous.) 

The plan was submitted to the Association of Research Libraries for 
discussion at its meeting of 1 February 1953. The interest proved to 
be such that the A.R.L. set up a Committee on Cooperative Access to 
Foreign Newspapers with Herman Fussler of the University of Chi- 
cago Library as chairman. During the next two and a half years there 
was lengthy correspondence, ending in the important pronouncement 
of the A.R.L. Foreign Newspaper Microfilm Project, dated 22 July 
1955. Meanwhile, in August 1954, Mr Metcalf made the plan even 
more attractive to potential subscribers by turning over to the A.R.L. 
the entire back file of approximately 375,000 feet of master negative 
microfilm, worth over $50,000 and containing over 2,600,000 pages, 
as well as $10,000 in the Rockefeller revolving fund, which had pros- 
pered in recent years — this with the approval of the Foundation. 

The success of the A.R.L. project, which was initiated 1 January 
1956, is now assured by a sufficient number of participants who sub- 
scribe an annual fee. The fee permits them to borrow a positive micro- 
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film from among some one hundred foreign newspapers which are 
being currently filmed and gives them the privilege of purchasing a 
positive copy outright, at bare cost of the positive, of any of the titles 
for which the A.R.L. owns the negative — as it now does for all the 
1938-55 Harvard titles.’ 

In closing, it is fitting to mention those members of the Harvard 
College Library staff who, with Mr Metcalf’s constant support and 
interest, directed the newspaper microfilm project. They are Frede- 
rick G. Kilgour, through 1941; Edwin E. Williams, from late 1941 
through 1946; Elmer M. Grieder, Frank N. Jones, Laurence J. Kipp, 
and James W. Pirie, for portions of the next three and a half years of 
reorganization; and, since September 1950, the author of this article. 

The Harvard newspaper microfilm project was the first large-scale 
newspaper project of its kind. Now, after seventeen and a half years, 
it has come to an end, not because it was unsuccessful, but because a 
better way has been found to achieve its objectives.* 


Davin C. WEBER 


* A description of the A.R.L. project, by Herman H. Fussler, appeared as ‘A New 
Pattern for Library Co-operation,’ Library Journal, LXXXI1 (1956), 126-133. 

*It is worth noting that this transformation of Harvard’s project, and indeed the 
project as a whole, fits in exactly with the ‘Statement of Principles to Guide Large 
Scale Acquisition and Preservation of Library Materials on Microfilm,’ which was 
prepared by the Committee on Cooperative Microfilm Projects of the American 
Library Association’s Board on Resources, and was printed in College and Research 
Libraries, XIV (1953), 288-291, 302. 
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